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Many  of  the  topics  tackled  by 
Environment  Views  are  complex 
and  technically  oriented.  The 
challenge  is  to  cut  through  to  the  essentials, 
translating  technical  language  and  complex 
concepts  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the 
issues  —  and  to  do  so  within  32  or  36  well- 
illustrated  pages.  For  gargantuan  topics  like 
sour  gas  or  water  quality,  it  is  a  major  vic- 
tory if  we  even  approach  this  objective. 

On  the  surface,  the  decision  to  do  an 
issue  on  wildlife  seemed  to  offer  a  respite. 
Here,  at  last,  was  a  straightforward  topic. 
Everyone  is  in  favor  of  preserving  wildlife. 
After  all,  abundant  wildlife  is  one  of  the 
rewards  of  living  in  western  Canada,  or 
indeed,  of  living  in  North  America.  We  have 


made  some  mistakes  in  the  past  (the  loss  of  a 
million  or  so  buffalo  comes  to  mind)  but 
we  Ye  more  enlightened  now.  DDT  has  been 
banned,  and  the  peregine  falcon  is  making  a 
highrise  comeback. 

From  the  first,  however,  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  there  are  as  many  different  views 
on  wildlife  as  there  are  on  any  of  the  other 
great  resources  we  have  explored  (including 
a  least  two  points  of  view  on  whether  it  is 
right  to  consider  wildlife  a  resource  at  all). 
Environment  I  iews  was  chosen  as  the  new 
name  of  this  magazine  when  it  was  reorgan- 
ized several  years  ago  because  we  are  con- 
cerned with  more  than  just  facts  on  environ- 
ment-related topics;  we  also  aim  to  reflect  a 
broad  spectrum  of  views  and  opinions. 


Do  you  remember  when  the  horrifying 
fate  ot  the  newborn  Harp  seal  was  first 
brought  to  the  public's  attention?  A  simple 
enough  issue.  Only  the  heartless  could  turn 
their  backs  on  those  big.  sad  eyes  appealing 
to  us  from  posters  and  magazine  covers  to 
do  something  about  the  cruelty  (if  clubbing 
such  creatures  to  death  for  their  pelts. 

Although  the  battle  for  public  opinion 
appears  to  have  been  won  by  the  groups 
which  united  to  stop  the  seal  harvest,  the 
other  issues  involved  have  gradually  been 
brought  forward.  The  Harp  seals,  like  other 
animals,  share  their  habitat  with  man.  The 
native  people  who  rely  on  sealing  for  their 
ivelihood  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  cam- 
paign against  the  harvest.  Also,  with  natural 
predators  scarce,  an  unchecked  seal  popula- 
tion threatens  the  east  coast  fishery. 

Our  writers  have  found  many  other  ex- 
amples closer  to  home,  and  a  few  even  farther 
afield  (for  a  look  at  the  global  situation,  see 
p.  9).  There  arc  few  simple  stories,  and  as  a 
result,  a  lot  to  think  about  in  this  issue. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  chose  w  ildlife  as  a 
topic  now  was  to  coincide  with  National 
Wildlife  Week,  marked  this  year  on  April 
7-13.  Throughout  the  country,  schools  will 
receive  special  kits  to  help  teachers  teach 
tins  year's  theme:  The  Key  to  Conservation: 
Responsible  Stewardship.  That  theme  will 
be  presented  to  the  public  at  a  series  of 
events  and  displays  held  at  the  Provincial 
Museum  in  Edmonton  April  12-14.  Wild- 
life writer  Andy  Russell  is  the  featured  speak- 
er Saturday  afternoon.  On  Sunday,  John 
and  Janet  Foster  will  offer  a  slide,  talk  on  a 
trip  to  the  high  Arctic;  there  will  be  nine 
other  talks  by  wildlife  experts  offered 
throughout  the  weekend,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  natural  history  films.  This  year  is  the 
centennial  of  Canada's  national  parks,  which 
will  be  marked  by  a  Discovery  Tour  by  bus 
to  Elk  Island  National  Park.  For  further 
information  on  National  Wildlife  Week,  call 
Penny  West  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Ser- 
\  ice  at  420-2536. 


Maryhelen  Vicars,  a  former  journalist,  is  the  freelance 
editor  of  Environment  Views. 
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Sharon  Adams 


Wildlife  Management 
in  Alberta 


A  new  act  meets  resistance 


Early  prairie  settlers  considered  buffalo  a  limitless 
resource.  This  pile  of  buffalo  bones  was 
photographed  in  front  of  a  sod  house  in  1 904. 


Canadians  have  always  identified  with 
the  environment;  our  great  art  and 
literature  describes  its  effect  on  the 
individual  and  national  psyche,  and  portrays 
reverence  for  the  country's  great  natural 
beauty. 

And  this  natural  wealth  and  splendor  is 
available  to  us  all,  as  equals.  Canadians  take 
conservation  and  wildlife  management  for 
granted  —  and  expect  our  governments  to 
conserve,  preserve  and  protect  natures 
bounties. 

Wildlife  management  really  began  with  a 
crisis  —  the  dwindling  supply  of  buffalo  — 


recognized  by  the  Metis  as  early  as  1875 
who  then  restricted  hunting.  It  took  until 
1887  for  the  white  man  to  recognize  the 
crisis  and  pass  a  law  restricting  hunting  — 
one  year  after  there  were  no  more  buffalo  to 
be  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Deer 
River,  and  one  year  before  the  law  was 
repealed  because  of  unpopularity. 

Other  species  of  Alberta  animals,  includ- 
ing elk  and  mule  deer,  nearly  suffered  the 
fate  of  the  buffalo.  But  a  careful  national 
and  provincial  effort  to  bring  back  popula- 
tions, encompassing  hunting  restrictions, 
predator  control,  reservation  of  game  land. 


artificial  replenishment  of  populations  and 
environmental  controls,  staved  off  their 
extinction. 

Bob  Andrews,  director  of  wildlife  man- 
agement for  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Fish  and  Wildlife  div  ision,  des- 
cribes wildlife  management  as  an  art  and  a 
science  —  "the  art  of  managing  wildlife  to 
accommodate  public  policy  and  to  provide 
stewardship  of  the  resource  for  future 
generations." 

But  public  attitudes  are  changing  in  Alber- 
ta, and  many  see  a  crisis  in  which  other  land 
and  resource  priorities  —  agriculture,  indus- 
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Many  see  a  crisis  in  which 
other  land  and  resource 
priorities  —  agriculture,  indus- 
try and  population  —  will  come 
into  increasing  conflict  with  wild- 
life. 


Dennis  Surrendi 


One  display  in  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife  offices 
m  Edmonton  is  this  valuable  bighorn  sheep  trophy 
confiscated  from  a  poacher. 
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try  and  population  —  will  come  into  increas- 
ing conflict  with  wildlife. 

And  the  government  expects  a  heated 
debate  on  the  future  direction  of  wildlife 
policy.  Dennis  Surrendi.  assistant  deputy 
minister  responsible  for  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
wrote  in  1983:  "If  a  place  for  wildlife  is  going 
to  persist,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  fitted  in 
with  whatever  else  is  going  on.  The  key  is 
land-use  planning  with  a  commitment  and 
political  accountability  and  it  must  be  done 
by  knocking  heads  together  rather  than  by 


misty-eyed  resource  managers  dreaming  of 
w  hat  they  feel  "should  be"  rather  than  "what 
is." 

Andrews  says  theart  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment "has  to  do  with  ethics,  culture,  custom 
and  tradition.  Laws  and  management 
schemes  (the  science)  develop  from  what 
people  are  comfortable  with." 

Beginning  with  the  fish  and  wildlife  pol- 
icy for  Alberta  in  1982,  the  division  has  been 
working  to  update  policy,  law  and  practice. 

The  policy  is  "to  provide  a  variety  of 


outdoor  recreational  opportunities  based  on 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment"  of  Albertans,  with  "empha- 
sis on  resources  with  major  shortfalls  be- 
tween demand  and  supply." 

In  January  the  division  put  out  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  status  of  the  fish 
and  w  ildlife  resource  in  Alberta,  a  census  of 
fish,  bird  and  animal  populations.  At  least 
90  species  of  mammals,  250  species  of  resi- 
dent breeding  birds.  50  species  of  fish  and  20 
species  of  reptiles  and  amphibians  inhabit 
the  province. 

These  resources  are  put  to  three  uses: 
social  use,  including  ecological  use  (the  in- 
herent right  of  fish  and  wildlife  to  exist  as 
part  of  the  ecosystem),  recreational  use  and 
economic  use. 

For  most  species,  including  1 1  endanger- 
ed, threatened  or  rare  species,  the  report 
estimates  current  numbers  and  details  ranges 
and  states  long  range  population,  public  use 
and  habitat  goals. 

The  final  step  was  rewriting  the  Wildlife 
Act.  which  passed  third  reading  in  Decem- 
ber, but  will  not  be  proclaimed  until  the 
spring  sitting  pending  further  public  input. 

The  act  includes  a  new  definition  of  w  ild- 
life, updates  provisions  for  licences  and  per- 
mit regulations,  increases  penalties,  and  re- 
vi  rites  provisions  to  comply  with  Canada's 
new  constitution  and  changing  public  atti- 
tudes. 

Jim  Struthers.  section  head  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife's  regulations  unit,  said  the  new  act 
was  overdue  because  of  "significant  changes" 
in  the  last  20  years. 


Continued  on  page  6 
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The  Game 

Ranching  Controversy 


A government  proposal  which  could 
allow  game  ranching  and  sale  of 
game  meat  and  byproducts  has  spark- 
ed a  hot  debate  in  Alberta.  Proponents  laud 
it  as  an  excellent  business  prospect  while 
critics  fear  effects  on  the  environment  and 
the  very  concept  of  democracy. 

Game  farming  —  raising  animals  for 
breeding  stock  for  zoos  and  ranches,  view- 
ing, photography  or  research  —  is  now  legal, 
and  there  are  15  such  operations  in  the  pro- 
vince. Though  it  is  illegal  to  sell  game  meat 
or  by-products,  such  as  antlers,  there  is  a 
lucrative  international  market. 

Alberta  is  considering  following  the  lead 
of  New  Zealand,  which  legalized  game  ranch- 
ing and  meat  sale  in  1969  and  now  has 
about  2,400  game  ranches  exporting  2,000 
to  3,000  tonnes  of  red  meat  (worth  $  16-to- 
S25  million)  and  $  1 0  million  of  velvet  antlers 
annually. 

Gerry  Lynch,  big  game  management  unit 
leader  in  Fish  and  Wildlife,  lists  some  benef- 
its: economic  diversification  in  marginal 
agricultural  areas  and  on  Indian  reserves 
and  Metis  colonies;  and  alternate  red  meat 
sources  for  consumers. 

But  critics  say  disadvantages  heavily  out- 
weigh benefits.  And  Manitoba  recently  veto- 
ed the  idea  —  for  many  of  the  same  reasons 
cited  by  critics  here. 

"It's  government  policy  that  use  of  big 
game  for  recreation  —  viewing  and  hunting 
-  takes  precedence  over  commercial  ven- 


tures," says  Ross  Thompson,  chief  of  wild- 
life management  in  Manitoba's  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  He  said  Manitoba 
also  forsaw  problems  with  regulation  of 
meat  sales  and  enforcement  problems. 

As  well,  Manitoba  estimates  supply  of 
game  does  not  now  meet  demand.  "We  have 
five  times  the  number  of  hunters  as  anim- 
als." (There  are  about  15,000  elk  in  Alberta 
and  30,000  elk  licenses  issued  annually.  Al- 
berta Fish  and  Wildlife  estimates  supply  of 
elk,  the  favored  species  for  game  ranching 
here,  falls  short  of  demand  by  30  to  60  per 
cent). 

Alberta  critics'  major  concerns  are  pri- 
vatization of  land  and  wildlife;  growing 
acceptance  of  paid  private  hunting,  growth 
in  poaching  and  attendant  violence;  impact 
on  predators;  habitat  changes  in  and  near 
ranches;  and  control  of  disease  both  on  and 
around  game  ranches. 

Bob  Scammell,  a  lawyer  and  renowned 
champion  of  hunters' rights  in  his  new  spaper 
outdoors  column,  says  game  ranching  strikes 
at  the  very  foundations  of  North  American 
democracy.  "It's  a  breach  of  faith  with  our 
ancestors,"  he  says,  and  the  first  step  to 
privatizing  wildlife,  the  first  step  to  creation 
of  a  two-class  society  in  which  the  privileged 
few  who  can  pay  will  have  access  to  wildlife, 
but  the  general  public  won't. 

"There's  no  guarantee  some  future  gov- 
ernment won't  allow  private  hunting  on  pri- 
vate and  public  land.  This  flies  in  the  face  of 


the  tradition  our  country  was  founded  on 
and  our  philosophy  of  game  management 
—  that  wildlife  belongs  to  the  public  and  the 
public  shall  manage  it." 

But  Fish  and  Wildlife's  Lynch  points  out 
there  is  no  change  in  the  concept  of  public 
ownership  of  wildlife.  "The  government  is 
not  promoting  game  ranching.  All  the  go\- 
ernment's  saying  is  well  place  controls  on  it 
to  protect  the  wildlife  resource.  II  under 
those  restraints  (ranchers)  can  make  a  dol- 
lar, go  ahead." 

He  says  it's  "a  feasible  agricultural  ven- 
ture  even  under  existing  legislation."  and 
Alan  McClunie,  who  emigrated  from  New 
Zealand  five  years  ago.  agrees.  He  is  eager 
to  set  up  his  own  quarter-section  ranch  - 
whether  or  not  the  government  approves 
meat  sales. 

"I  already  have  an  export  market  in  place 
-  there's  a  big  demand  for  Canadian  elk 
stock, "for  which  he  says  New  Zealand  ranch- 
ers are  willing  to  pay  up  to  $15,000  (NZ)  a 
head.  "I'm  sure  Canada  will  be  a  big  com- 
petitor." 

He  says  elk  can  be  raised  on  less  than 
prime  agricultural  land  (which  holds  down 
land  costs),  require  much  less  cate  than  other 
domestic  herds,  and  "are  much  better  pro- 
ducers -  they  change  grass  into  meat  faster 
and  more  efficiently." 

He  expects  to  invest  $50,000  in  land,  up 
to  $30,000  for  fencing  and  handling  facilities 
and  up  to  $20,000  in  stock.  If  sale  of  meat 
and  byproducts  is  legalized,  he  can  defray 
costs  by  selling  velvet  antlers  almost  imme- 
diately. Otherwise,  it  will  take  up  to  four 
years  to  start  earning  money. 

The  only  disadvantage  to  elk  ranching  is 
the  lime  it  takes  to  build  up  a  herd,  he  says. 

Brian  Horejsi.  a  wildlife  ecologist  for 


"When  I  started,  wildlife  was  (defined  as) 
indigenous  animals  found  in  nature  in  Alber- 
ta. Over  the  years,  more  and  more  species 
were  added.  It  got  so  broad,  lions  and  tigers 
were  defined  as  wildlife. "The  new  act  defines 
wildlife,  as  distinct  from  domestic  and  exotic 
animals. 


Although  the  act  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, whose  members  represent  about  two 
dozen  interest  groups,  it  has  come  under 
heavy  criticism. 

The  act  "sets  us  back  25  years,"  says 
wildlife  ecologist  Brian  Horejsi  of  Western 


Wildlife  Environments  Consulting  Ltd.,  the 
Alberta  Wilderness  Association's  wildlife 
spokesman.  "It  is  the  intention  of  this  gov- 
ernment and  its  political  appointees  to  re- 
duce the  status  of  wildlife  in  the  province. 
They  view  it  as  an  unnecessary  obstruction 
to  economic  reconstruction." 
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Gerry  Lynch 


Western  Wildlife  Environments  Consulting 
j  Ltd.,  and  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Associa- 
tion's wildlife  spokesman,  says  "this 
government  is  trying  to  put  public  land  up 
for  private  gain." 

By  simply  changing  regulations,  he  says, 
government  could  rule  Crown  land  leased 
to  operations  like  game  ranches  should  be 
considered  private  land  —  then  pass  regula- 
tions allowing  paid  hunting  on  private  land. 
Ron  Gladish.  president  of  Alberta  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  wonders  "what  political 
pressure  will  (ranchers)  bring  to  bear  to 
change  the  wildlife  act,  or  just  plain  get 
around  it"  to  expand  onto  public  land. 


But  Robert  Hudson,  assistant  professor 
of  wildlife  production  and  management  at 
the  University  of  Alberta,  says  there  is  little 
danger  game  ranches  will  consume  public 
land. 

"A  lot  of  (opposition)  is  based  on  the 
view  of  large  ranches  developing  on  margi- 
nal lands.  But  economics  will  dictate  small, 
intensive  operations"  unfeasible  on  poorer 
quality  lands.  "Legislation  will  require  these 
animals  to  be  raised  on  private  lands.  Large- 
scale  ranches  will  be  limited  to  Indian  re- 
serves and  Metis  colonies,"  unplagued  by 
land  and  carrying  costs. 

Critics  also  agree  legal  sale  of  meat  and 
byproducts  will  cause  an  increase  in  crime. 
"Already  50  percent  of  Alberta's  wild  game 
taken  each  year  by  humans  is  poached," 
says  a  coalition  of  Alberta  outdoors  and  fish 
and  game  groups  in  a  paper  opposing  game 
ranching. 

Valerius  Geist,  an  environmental  science 
professor  at  the  University  of  Calgary,  says 
"the  murder  of  wildlife  is  upon  us."  He  points 
to  Europe,  where  "organized  criminal  gangs 
slaughter  wildlife"  to  sell. 

Germany  has  only  28,950  sq.  ha  of  "hunt- 
able"  land  divided  into  40,000  hunting  re- 
serves. Yet,  he  says  260,000  individuals  (in- 
cluding professional  hunters,  foresters,  reg- 
istered hunters  and  wardens)  are  charged 
with  wildlife  protection  and  poaching  is 
still  a  problem. 

But  Lynch  argues  there'll  be  no  incentive 
for  poaching,  because  Alberta's  strict  pre- 
cautions will  prevent  poached  meat  from 
infiltrating  legal  markets.  Dr.  Hudson  adds 
"The  real  market  w  ill  be  in  the  international 
market.  It  already  has  a  good  supply  of 
superior  quality  meat"  and  would  not  be 
interested  in  lower-quality  poached  meat. 


McClunie  reports  New  Zealand  hasn't  deve- 
loped a  serious  poaching  problem.  "If  you 
have  a  proper  tagging  system  to  show  w  hi) 
owns  the  animals  and  where  animal  pro- 
ducts come  from,  there's  no  problem." 

In  fact.  Dr.  Hudson  envisages  a  slight 
decrease  in  poaching  because  "there  are  those 
who  prefer  game  meat  from  legal  sources  — 
even  at  a  higher  price.  We'll  peel  off  those 
who  want  meat  but  prefer  to  avoid  the  risk." 

Critics  also  worry  about  environmental 
effects.  Dr.  Geist  says  "there's  a  real  differ- 
ence between  conservation  and  production 
of  wildlife.  Conservation  fosters  a  respect 
for  diversity.  When  wildlife  is  exploited  for 
preferred  species,  predators  disappear." 

But  Lynch  and  Dr.  Hudson  say  small 
game  ranches  on  good  agricultural  land 
won't  contact  wild  environment.  There'll  be 
no  danger  from,  or  to,  predators.  Lynch 
says  "There'll  be  no  more  predator  problem 
than  with  domestic  sheep  —  maybe  less 
because  wild  animals  keep  better  care  of 
themselves." 

Although  Lynch  says  "the  minister  hasn't 
decided  if  he's  going  to  go  along  with  game 
ranching.  If  he  decides,  then  the  government 
will  draft  game  ranching  regulations."  crit- 
ics argue  the  minister  can't  judge  public 
opinion  on  the  issue,  since  there  has  been  no 
poll  or  public  hearing  on  game  ranching. 

"If  the  concept  was  up  for  public  discus- 
sion. I'd  say  fine,  let's  talk."  says  Scammell. 
"but  the  (new  wildlife  act)  has  been  passed. 

Scammell  calls  for  a  public  hearing  on 
game  ranching.  "I  think  when  you  change  a 
concept  as  the  one  of  private  versus  public- 
cm  ncrship  of  wildlife,  with  all  the  horrible 
ramifications,  you  should  hold  public  hear- 
ings." 

—  Sharon  Adams 


Lawyer  and  hunting  columnist  Bob  Scam- 
mell feels  the  act  is  filled  with  omissions  of 
details  hard-fought  for  in  the  old  act  and 
containing  too  much  ministerial  discretion- 
ary power. 

But  Ron  Gladish.  president  of  the  Alberta 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  says  "basically 


the  act  is  good.  It's  a  long  step  in  simplifying 
wildlife  legislation,  and  it's  laid  out  so  e\  en  a 
layman  can  follow  it." 

He  praises  a  new  section  which  protects 
hunters  from  harrassment.  and  applauds 
the  possibility  of  regulations  which  may 
require  future  hunters  to  be  tested  before 


they  are  given  licenses  or  permits.  But 
Scammell  points  out  the  provision  for  re- 
quiring testing  of  prospective  hunters  is  one 
of  those  sections  "at  the  discretion  of  the 
minister"  -  may  never  be  enacted. 

And  while  Gladish  supports  raising  the 
penalty  for  some  offenses  to  S  100.000.  Dr. 
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Horejsi  says  "maximums  are  worthless  if 
there's  no  minimum,"  and  small  fines  may 
lead  to  trivialization  of  even  trophy  poach- 
ing. 

But  Struthers  says  fines  must  deter  and 
punish  offenders,  and  differences  in  offend- 


Bob  Scammell 


ers  and  offenses  requires  a  range  of  fines.  A 
hunter  who  kills  an  endangered  animal  out 
of  ignorance  may  be  treated  differently  from 
a  professional  poacher  who  has  sold  his 
prey.  "There's  little  point  in  fining  someone 
$10,000  if  he's  sold  the  animal  for  $35,000 
and  made  a  $25,000  profit.  And  we  all  have 
various  abilities  to  pay  fines."  That  $10,000 
fine  is  a  different  deterrent  to  the  poacher 
than  it  would  be  for  a  poorer  Albertan  to 
whom  even  $500  is  a  large  sum. 

Gladish,  Scammell  and  Dr.  Horejsi  all 
criticize  possible  legalization  of  game  ranch- 


Ron  Gladish 


ting  the  farmer  act.  "We'll  use  all  three  op- 
tions." he  says. 

Despite  criticism  and  heated  feelings 
about  the  new  act,  Andrews  says  wildlife 
management  in  Alberta  "is  evolving  in  a 
positive  way"  with  "keen  interest  in  wildlife 


ing  and  sale  of  game  meat  and  byproducts 
(see  sidebar  on  game  ranching)  and  amal- 
gamation of  compensation  and  habitat 
development  funds. 

Under  the  act,  monies  for  five  habitat 
and  compensation  programs  will  be  consol- 
idated into  one  general  fund.  While  Struth- 
ers says  this  will  allow  interest  on  funds 
raised  for  wildlife  to  go  to  those  projects,  the 
critics  say  it  offers  a  possibility  for  increases 
in  compensation  to  the  detriment  of  habitat 
development. 

Dr.  Horejsi  also  criticizes  a  section  which 
allows  farmers  to  disturb  and  destroy  wild- 
life nests  and  dens,  which  he  sees  as  a  direct 
threat  to  predator  populations. 


iirW1  here's  little  point  in  fin- 
1    ing  someone  $10,000  if 
he's  sold  the  animal  for  $35,000. 9 


But  Andrews  says  Fish  and  Wildlife  is 
also  charged  to  "minimize  adverse  effects 
associated  with  animals."  If  a  farmer  is  in 
conflict  with  wildlife,  the  division  has  three 
options:  compensation  for  loss,  eradicating 
or  relocating  the  animals  themselves,  or  let- 


Brian  Horejsi 


and  strong  interest  groups."  A  healthy  pub- 
lic attitude  could  be  the  key  to  meeting  the 
crises  of  the  future,  like  the  predicted  40  to 
45  per  cent  loss  of  wetlands  over  the  next  20 
years. 

But  awareness  of  conflict  could  foster 
better  soil  economy  and  wetland  manage- 
ment, which  "can  do  more  for  wildlife  than 
all  the  acts  put  together." 


Sharon  Adams  is  a  Calgary  journalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer. 
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Gillian  Sniatynski 

Threats 
to  Wildlife 

The  global  story 


Swift  foxes,  driven  off  the  prairies  by  poisons 
intended  for  other  predators,  are  being  re-  introduced 
to  Alberta 


One  of  the  best  global  symbols  of 
endangered  wildlife  -  the  symbol, 
in  fact,  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 
—  is  the  giant  panda. 

Pandas  are  the  victims  of  diminishing 
food  supply.  They  eat  only  the  shoots  ol 
certain  bamboo  species,  and  now.  because 
of  climatic  change  and  development  in  the 
areas  of  eastern  China  where  they  once  roam- 
ed freely,  the  only  place  where  that  bamboo 
grows  is  in  a  small  mountainous  belt  in 
central  China. 

By  19X1.  Chinese  experts  figured  that 
panda  numbers  might  be  as  low  as  1.000 
animals;  more  than  100  were  know  n  to  have 


starved  to  death  in  the  mid-1970s  when  one 
ol  the  species  of  bamboo  on  which  they  feed 
bloomed  and  died  in  a  large  area  of  their 
habitat. 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund  was  invited  to 
join  a  research  and  conservation  program, 
which  has  attracted  world  attention.  The 
Chinese  have  set  aside  se\eral  reserves  in  the 
mountains  to  protect  the  pandas,  and  the 
hope  is  that  the  species  will  be  saved  from 
extinction. 

But  the  same  threat  hangs  over  thousands 
of  other  species  around  the  world.  The  main 
reason,  as  with  the  pandas,  is  loss  of  habitat. 

Nowhere  is  the  threat  more  severe  than 


44  A  s  the  deforestation  of 
.zl  the  tropics  accelerates, 
an  event  will  occur  within  our 
lifetimes  whose  parallel  can  only 
be  found  some  65  million  years 
ago  with  the  extinction  of  the 
dinosaurs. " 


in  the  tropical  rain  forests,  where.  sa\s  a 
recent  United  Nations  study,  deforestation 
is  occurring  at  the  rate  of  7.5  million  hec- 
tares a  year. 

"As  the  deforestation  of  the  tropics  ac- 
celerates, an  event  will  occur  within  our 
lifetimes  whose  parallel  can  only  be  found 
some  65  million  years  ago  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  dinosaurs."  said  botanist  Peter 
Raven,  the  director  of  the  Missouri  Botani- 
cal Garden,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  maga/ine 
International  W  ildlife. 

"We're  talking  about  an  extinction  of 
that  magnitude  or  greater,  involving  plants, 
animals,  fish  and  micro-organisms." 

On  the  island  of  Madagascar,  tor  exam- 
ple, only  seven  per  cent  of  the  land  is  still  in 
natural  vegetation.  But.  says  Raven,  perhaps 
1 25.000  species  of  living  things  live  now  here 
else  except  in  that  small  area. 

"Lemurs,  for  example,  primitive  primates 
of  considerable  interest  to  us,  currently  exist 
only  in  Madagascar,  and  they  are  in  imme- 
diate danger.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  world's 
primates,  those  animals  most  closely  related 
to  ourselves,  live  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
earth,  and  all  are  seeing  their  habitats 
diminished." 

In  much  of  the  developing  world,  rain 
forest  is  giving  way  to  slash-and-burn  agri- 
culture, as  teeming  human  populations  seek 
land  to  eke  out  a  living.  In  Ecuador,  oil 
exploration,  as  well  as  agriculture,  is  en- 
croaching. On  the  Ivory  Coast,  there  is  in- 
tense timber  harvesting.  In  Australia,  timber 
operations,  sugar  plantations,  mining  inter- 
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These  rare  Pere  David  deer,  now  extinct  in  their 
native  China,  are  being  bred  successfully  at  Al 
Oeming's  Polar  Park  near  Edmonton. 


ests  and  dairy  farms  have  eliminated  most 
of  the  rain  forests  —  and  such  rare  animals 
as  tree  kangaroos  and  green  possums  live 
insecurely  in  what  remains. 

Only  pockets  of  rain  forest  remain  in 
southern  Kampuchea  and  parts  of  the  Me- 
kong Plains  in  Vietnam.  And  in  those  coun- 
tries war  has  taken  its  toll  of  wildlife  as  well 
as  humans. 

Alberta  wildlife  patron  Al  Oeming  notes 
that  the  forests  of  Kampuchea  are  the  only 
habitat  of  a  rare  large  wild  ox  called  the 
kousprey  —  the  last  of  which,  he  says,  are 
probably  now  "being  barbecued." 

Similarly,  the  Vietnam  war  probably  saw 
the  end  of  that  country's  tigers. 

Tigers,  in  fact,  were  widespread  in  Asia 
until  the  19th  century.  But  diminishing  hab- 
itat has  been  the  main  reason  for  dwindling 
numbers  and  the  disappearance  of  some 
species.  In  1972,  when  another  World  Wild- 
life Fund  project  began  to  reverse  the  trend. 
India's  tiger  population  had  fallen  from  a 
possible  40,000  (in  1900)  to  less  than  2,000. 

In  Africa,  the  burgeoning  human  popu- 


lation has  forced  the  elephants  to  retreat  to 
a  fraction  of  their  former  range.  This  means 
they  not  only  have  fewer  places  to  live,  but 
also  fewer  places  to  hide. 


rhe  Vietnam  war  probably 
saw  the  end  of  that  coun- 
try's tigers. 


Though  an  extensive  study  in  the  late 
1970s  found  diminishing  habitat  to  be  the 
biggest  threat  to  elephants,  they  (like  the 
tigers)  face  an  added  danger  from  poachers. 

The  elephant  study,  funded  by  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  and  the  International  Union  for 
Conservation  for  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (IUCN)  found  that  poaching  was 
claiming  thousands  each  year.  Elephants 
were  being  killed  faster  than  they  could 
reproduce. 


The  November.  1980  issue  of  National 
Geographic  magazine  pnnided  some  par- 
ticularly alarming  statistics  from  a  14-year 
count  of  elephants  in  Kabalega  Falls  Nation- 
al Park  in  Uganda. 

In  1966,  the  magazine  reported,  some 
8,000  elephants  were  pushed  by  an  expand- 
ing human  population  into  the  park's  2.100- 
square-kilometre  southern  section. 

By  1976,  sharply  rising  prices  for  ivory 
and  rampant  poaching  had  reduced  the  pop- 
ulation to  fewer  than  1 ,700. 

Then,  "in  the  chaotic  aftermath  of  the 
fall  of  of  ldi  Amin.  his  routed  troops  and 
poachers  armed  with  automatic  weapons 
slashed  the  population  to  a  terrified  160 
elephants." 

The  slaughter  of  wild  animals  to  indulge 
appetites  for  jewellery,  trinkets,  furs  or  exotic 
foods  is  a  major  threat  to  many  species. 

The  hawksbill  turtle,  to  gi\e  one  small 
example,  is  endangered  because  Japanese 
brides  traditionally  wear  a  hairpiece  contain- 
ing combs  made  from  its  shell.  This  means 
an  annual  harvest  of  about  half  a  million 
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Al  Oeming 


hawksbills. 

Probably  the  best  example  of  a  species  in 
dire  trouble  because  of  the  customs  —  and 
superstitions  —  of  humans  far  removed  from 
its  wild  habitat  is  the  rhinoceros. 

Another  National  Geographic  report  saj  s 
that  wealthy  North  Yemeni  men  will  pay 
$6,000  for  a  traditional  dagger  if  the  handle 
is  made  of  rhino  horn.  Many  Eastern  peo- 
ple believe  powdered  rhino  horn  contains 
medicinal  or  aphrodisiac  properties  —  and 
are  willing  to  pay  up  to  $400  an  ounce  for  it. 

According  to  John  Stelfox,  a  research 
scientist  with  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
in  Edmonton,  the  average  rhino  horn  weighs 
about  3.5  kilograms,  and  the  average  native 
poacher  would  be  lucky  to  make  $50  a 
month.  The  temptation  is  clear. 

Dr.  Stelfox  was  in  Kenya  from  1 978  to 
1982  as  part  of  the  CWS  project  sponsored 
through  the  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency.  The  Kenya  Rangeland  Eco- 
logical Monitoring  Unit  project  aimed  to 


provide  baseline  information  about  the  re- 
gion's wild  and  domestic  animals  in  relation 
to  land  and  other  resource  use,  then  to  in- 
corporate this  information  into  an  integrated 
resource  management  plan. 

Dr.  Stelfox  said  the  project  team  disco- 
vered that,  in  the  southern  and  southwest- 
ern parts  of  the  country,  for  example,  wild- 
lite  populations  were  higher  than  they  had 
been  since  the  1 890s,  when  large  numbers 
had  been  wiped  out  by  disease. 

Between  1 963  and"  1 979.  in  one  15.000- 
square-kilometrc  ecosystem,  wildebeest  num- 
bers increased  from  225.000  to  1.5  million. 

"The  situation  as  we  found  it  for  the 
south-west  part  of  Kenya  in  1979  was  that 
the  range  was  too  heavily  stocked  with  a 
combination  of  livestock  and  herbivores 
(like  the  wildebeests).  The  range  condition 
was  deteriorating  and  the  time  was  ripe  for 
another  die-off" 

Competition  for  grazing  between  domes- 
tic and  wild  animals  was  only  one  of  the 


people-versus-wildlife  conflicts  Dr.  Stelf  ox 
found. 

When  the  wildebeest  are  calving  on  the 
ranges,  he  says,  the  native  people  can't  let 
their  cattle  graze,  f  or  fear  they  will  catch  east 
coast  fever,  a  disease  transmitted  through 
the  placentas  of  the  calving  wildebeests 

The  expansion  of  agriculture  to  the  boun- 
daries of  national  parks  puses  problems, 
especially  where  park  and  ecosystem  boun- 
daries do  not  coincide.  In  time  of  drought 
the  elephants  in  East  Tsavo  national  park 
like  to  move  east  —  and  they  trample  the 
maize  crops  on  the  park's  eastern  boundar- 
ies as  they  do  so. 

Conflicts  like  these  are  addressed  by  the 
World  Conservation  Strategy  (WCS).  pub- 
lished jointly  in  1980  by  IUCN,  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Program  and  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  to  provide  "an  intel- 
lectual framework  and  practical  guidance" 
for  conservation  actions  on  a  global  scale. 

The  object  of  conservation,  says  the 
WCS.  is  "to  ensure  Earth's  capacity  to  sus- 
tain development  and  to  support  all  life." 

"People  whose  very  survival  is  precarious 
and  whose  prospects  of  even  temporary  pro- 
sperity are  bleak  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
spond sympathetically  to  calls  to  subordi- 
nate their  acute  short  term  needs  to  the 
possibilitv  of  long  term  returns,"  savs  the 
WCS. 

"Conservation  must  therefore  be  combin- 
ed with  measures  to  meet  short  term  eco- 
nomic needs.  The  vicious  circle  by  which 
poverty  causes  ecological  degradation  which 
in  turn  leads  to  more  poverty  can  be  broken 
only  by  development.  But  if  it  is  not  to  be 
self-defeating  it  must  be  development  that  is 
sustainable  -  and  conservation  helps  to 
make  it  so." 

It's  the  same  thinking  that  causes  people 
like  Kenton  Miller,  chairman  of  the  IUCN 
Commission  of  National  Parks  and  Protect- 
ed Areas,  to  call  for  a  "major  shift  in  atti- 
tude" when  it  comes  to  parks  planning,  es- 
pecially in  areas  of  poverty  and  overpopula- 
tion. 

Instead  of  having  protected  natural  re- 
sources on  the  inside,  and  people  on  the 
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outside,  we  need  to  "conserve  nature  and 
natural  resources  in  the  wildest  possible 
form,  but  locate  parks  and  zone  their  uses  to 
guarantee  that  certain  contributions  from 
nature  reach  the  public." 

In  an  interview  with  International  Wild- 
life magazine,  Miller  advised  dedicated  con- 
servationists wanting  to  assist  wildlife  pres- 
ervation in  Africa,  Asia  or  Latin  America  to 
support  "eco-development"  outside  the 
parks,  as  well  as  the  conservation  projects 
already  under  way. 

"Support  firewood  plantation  develop- 
ment. Support  extension  work  with  local 
farmers.  Support  rural  education. 

"Conservationists  will  get  more  bang  for 
their  bucks  doing  that  as  part  of  their  action 
programs  than  simply  trying  to  save  another 
rhino." 

The  issue  of  sustained  development  is 
critical.  As  the  WCS  puts  it,  it's  like  living 
off  the  interest  while  keeping  the  capital.  In 
terms  of  wildlife  management,  it  means  deter- 
mining how  many  animals  can  be  culled,  for 
whatever  reason,  without  detriment  to  a 
species'  healthy  survival. 

In  cases  where,  for  example,  a  species 
has  reproduced  beyond  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  its  range,  it  many  also  mean  determin- 
ing what  proportion  must  be  culled  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  the  rest. 

Wildlife  biologistsand  other  "profession- 
al" conservationists  tend  to  be  much  more 
matter-of-fact  about  the  need  to  kill  animals 
than  many  people  who  see  management 
techniques  like  culling  as  interfering  with 
nature. 

The  seal  hunt  in  eastern  Canada  is  a 
painful  but  perfect  example  of  this  philo- 
sophical clash.  Opposition  to  the  hunt,  main- 
ly from  Europe,  has  bordered  on  the  hyster- 
ical. Yet,  says  Kenneth  Brynaert,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, "there  has  been  a  steady  and  con- 
tinuing growth  in  the  seal  herds." 

Quotas  are  consistent  with  these  objec- 
tives, he  adds.  The  sealers'  killing  methods 
are  certified  to  be  humane.  The  hunt  is  well 
supervised  by  fisheries  officers,  and  training 
programs  for  sealers  are  in  place. 


Brynaert 's  conclusion?  "There  is  no  bio- 
logical or  scientific  reason  the  seal  hunt 
should  not  continue." 

European  opposition  to  the  seal  hunt 
may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
Europe  now  has  a  lot  less  wildlife.  In  Euro- 
pean intellectual  circles  there  is  concern  that 
we  may  repeat  old  mistakes. 

All  this  is  building  up  an  "animal  rights" 
movement  that,  according  to  World  Wild- 
life Fund  Canada  executive  director  Monte 
Hummel,  is  "one  of  the  big  issues  to  be 
sorted  out  over  the  next  five  years." 

"This  anti-killing  attitude  towards  wild- 
life is  not  traditional  conservation  at  all,"  he 
says.  "There  is  a  tremendous  amount  at 
stake  here  .  .  . 

"Where  is  the  conservation  movement 
headed?  Are  we  going  to  pursue  the  princi- 
ple of  the  World  Conservaton  Strategy,  sus- 
tained use?  or  Non-me!  And  what  are  the 
implications  of  that  for  other  societies  '" 

Traditional  native  lifestyles  in  Canada, 
as  in  the  Third  World,  depend  heavily  on 
wildlife  for  food  and  income.  The  WCS 
notes,  for  example,  that  the  wild  fur  trade  in 
Canada  helps  support  40.000  trappers. 

Other  international  criticisms  of  Canada 
involve  practices  like  the  poisoning  of  pre- 
dators, and  spring  hunting,  which  are  seen 
as  wasteful  of  a  resource  many  other  coun- 
tries have  not  had  for  centuries. 

But,  adds  Hummel,  there  is  "some  lack 
of  appreciation"  for  just  how  abundant  our 
wildlife  is.  We  should  hear  the  international 
concerns  as  a  signal,  and  set  about  protect- 
ing our  abundance. 

"We  should  identify  the  best  conserva- 
tion practices  that  can  possibly  be  imple- 
mented on  those  resources  we  are  going  to 
manage.  And  we  should  identify  some  areas 
where  things  can  be  left  to  the  forces  of 
nature  .  .  . 

"Canada  is  perhaps  the  last  country  in 
the  world  where  there  is  opportunity  to  do 
that.  We  do  have  some  natural  systems 
which  are  large  enough,  which  could  be 
specially  protected." 

In  some  areas,  there's  no  time  to  lose 
— and  Alberta  has  as  much  work  to  do  as 


anyone.  The  only  Alberta  dot  on  the  IUCN 
map  of  projects  likely  to  threaten  protected 
areas  is  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  Slave 
River  dam  in  northern  Alberta,  adjacent  to 
Wood  Buffalo  National  Park. 

More  than  half  of  Canada's  rare  species 
are  found  in  the  three  prairie  provinces,  as 
are  Canada's  most  endangered  habitats  — 
the  long  and  short  grass  prairie  and  the 
aspen  parkland.  In  w  ildlife  terms,  this  means 
grave  danger  for  species  like  the  wood  bison, 
the  greater  prairie  chicken,  the  white  peli- 
can, the  trumpeter  swan  and  many  others. 

And  we  have  a  lot  to  learn. 

David  Neave  is  executive  director  of  Wild- 
life Habitat  Canada,  an  agency  set  up  a  year 
ago  by  the  federal  government  to  act  as 
"catalyst,  watchdog  and  support"  for  wild- 
life habitat  protection. 

He  notes  that  in  Canada,  land  acquisi- 
tion is  the  tool  most  often  used  in  habitat 
management.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  uses  a  variety  of  options,  includ- 
ing working  with  municipalities,  and  writ- 
ing covenants  and  easements  with  landown- 
ers (whereby,  for  example,  the  landowner 
might  sell  his  right  to  drain  a  slough  or  clear 
a  stand  of  timber.) 

It's  not  just  for  good  ideas  that  we  have 
to  look  beyond  our  borders.  Main  ol  out 
species  migrate  so  effective  management 
involves  consultation  and  co-operation  w  ith 
other  countries. 

For  example.  Canada  and  U.S.  officials 
arc  working  together  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can waterfowl  plan,  which  aims  to  identify 
common  areas  of  concern  regarding  water- 
fowl management. 

Canadian  scientists  since  1 965  have  w  orked 
with  their  counterparts  from  four  other  polar 
nations  (the  U.S..  Denmark,  Norway  and  the 
Soviet  Union)  on  an  ambitious  —  and  suc- 
cessful —  program  to  save  the  polar  bear. 

The  World  Conservation  Strategj  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  Canada  in  June.  I9S6. 
will  extend  these  international  efforts 
and  give  Canadian  conservationists  a  lot  to 
think  about  into  the  bargain. 

Gillian  Sniatyniski.  the  former  editor  ot  Environment 
Views,  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Drayton  Valley. 
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A  Canadian 
View  of  Wildlife 

"A  matter  of  emotion,  a  matter  of  philosophy1 


Everybody  agrees,  Canadians  love 
wild  animals  and  think  of  wildlife  as 
a  valuable  resource. 
The  federal  government's  198 1  survey  of 
The  Importance  of  Wildlife  to  Canadians 
showed  that  almost  83  per  cent  of  us  felt 
maintaining  abundant  wildlife  was  impor- 
tant. 

But  beyond  that,  the  matter  becomes 
hopelessly  confused.  How  wildlife  should 
be  conserved,  managed  and  used  is  a  matter 
of  endless  debate.  The  concrete,  economic 
aspects  of  that  debate  have  been  dealt  w  it h 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  But  it's  the  gut- 
level  feelings  that  often  provide  the  greatest 


conflict. 

To  almost  every  Canadian,  wildlife  is  an 
emotionally-loaded  issue.  So  much  so  that  a 
1984  University  of  Alberta  survey  of  some 
1,500  Albertans  found  that  50  per  cent  of 
those  surveyed  said  they  w  ould  be  willing  to 
take  pay  cheque  deductions  to  protect  the 
environment  and  its  wildlife. 

How.  then,  to  explain  and  reconcile  the 
varied  attitudes  Canadians  have  toward  this 
natural  resource?  How  to  find  a  common 
meeting  ground  for  hunter  and  non-hunter, 
trapper  and  animal  rights  activist,  seal  hun- 
ter and  Greenpeace  member? 

It  is,  says  Ernie  Psikla  of  the  Alberta 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Fish  and 
Wildlife  division,  "A  matter  of  emotion,  a 
matter  of  philosophy." 

For  example,  says  Psikla.  executive  direc- 
tor of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  "You're  the  parent 
of  a  four-year-old  boy  and  you  take  that 
boy  out.  give  him  a  line  and  tell  him  to  put  it 
in  the  Bow  River  and  then  he  catches  a  fish. 
How  much  is  it  worth  to  you  to  see  that 
smile  on  his  face  when  he  catches  that  fish? 
Wildlife  isn't  just  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents." 

Perhaps  some  explanation  lies  in  the  his- 
toric roots  of  Canadians'  attitude  toward 
wildlife  which  is  far  different  from  that  of 
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Ernie  Psikla 


In  Scotland,  not  everyone  with  the  price 
of  a  licence  can  fish  for  salmon.  Instead, 
salmon  streams  have  been  the  carefully  guard- 
ed privilege  of  the  aristocratic  and  the 
wealthy  for  a  dozen  generations,  jealously 
guarded  and  passed  on  from  father  to  son. 

In  Canada,  and  particularly  Alberta,  on 
the  other  hand,  animals  are  on  Crown  land 
and  anyone  can  go  out  and  enjoy  them. 

But  when  everyone  has  access  to  wildlife 
it  can  lead  to  conflict.  Perhaps  the  most 
common  conflict  is  that  between  hunters 
and  non-hunters.  Hunters  may  see  them- 
selves as  simply  doing  something  that  is  in 
the  nature  of  man  the  predator  while  oppo- 
nents see  them  as  heartless  slaughterers  of 
innocent  animals. 

Darrel  Skinner,  hunting  chairman  of  the 
Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association,  believes 
part  of  the  conflict  stems  from  misleading 
stereotypes  of  the  hunter  as  a  "red-neck  with 
a  pick  up  truck  and  a  case  of  beer  on  the 
seat." 

If  non-hunters  spent  time  with  conscien- 


Valerius  Geist 


Europeans.  We  are  closer  to  the  days  when 
animals  were  not  just  a  resource  to  enjoy 
but  were  the  difference  between  life  and 
death,  eating  and  starving. 

But  the  Canadian  approach  to  wildlife  is 
different  in  other  ways,  too,  says  Valerius 
Geist,  professor  of  environmental  design  at 
the  University  of  Calgary.  Canada  is  also 
unique  because  here  wildlife  is  the  property 
of  every  Canadian,  accessible  to  every  Can- 
adian, not  just  to  the  privileged  or  wealthy 
few. 

In  Europe  wildlife  is  found  on  private 
lands,  here  it  is  on  public  lands,  says  Dr. 
Geist. 

"In  Europe  where  I  come  from,  wildlife 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  rich.  Here,  no  mat- 
ter if  you're  the  King  of  China,  you're  allow- 
ed one,  and  one  only  white-tail  deer  and 
that's  your  limit." 

The  European  tradition  is  very  different. 
William  the  Conqueror,  for  example,  evicted 
thousands  of  peasants  and  burned  their  vil- 
lages to  provide  himself  with  great,  private 
hunting  preserves  like  the  New  Forest. 


kinner  argues  that  to  hunt 
Jk3  animals  you  must  know 
them  and  respect  them  and 
points  out  that  most  of  the  con- 
servation groups  —  such  as  the 
Audubon  Society,  Ducks  Un- 
limited and  the  Alberta  Wilder- 
ness Association  —  have  been 
started  by  hunters. 


tious,  "moral"  hunters,  says  Skinner,  they 
wouldn't  be  so  quick  to  judge. 

Skinner  makes  no  apologies  for  hunting 
and  says  frankly  that  he  enjoys  it.  "I  really 
enjoy  the  pursuit  of  the  animal.  It  takes  skill 
and  luck  to  harvest  a  big  game  animal  in 
Alberta.  Killing  is  the  poorest  part  of  the 
hunt  and  I  don't  enjoy  it  but  it's  necessary  to 


complete  the  hunt.  I  believe  a  moral  hunter 
owes  it  to  the  animal  to  make  the  cleanest 
kill  possible." 

Skinner  argues  that  to  hunt  animals  you 
must  know  them  and  respect  them  and 
points  out  that  most  of  the  conservator! 
groups  —  such  as  the  Audubon  Society, 
Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  Alberta  Wilder- 
ness Association  —  have  been  started  by 
hunters. 

Vivian  Pharis,  a  director  of  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association  and  herself  a  hun- 
ter, agrees. 

"It's  the  consumptive  user  who  knows 
what's  happening,  who's  going  out  to  man- 
age the  animals,"  says  Pharis,  also  pointing 
out  that  it  is  hunters  who  are  attempting  to 
rebuild  Alberta's  duck  population. 

To  many  wildlife  experts,  hunting  is  a 
game  management  tool,  a  way  to  help 
Mother  Nature  maintain  her  checks  and 
balances.  Says  Pharis.  "We've  upset  the 
balance  too  much.  Take  a  city  like  Calgary. 
There  are  no  predators  for  the  deer  around 
the  city  because  our  society  won't  tolerate 
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Bob  Stevenson 


predators  so  how  do  we  control  those  deer?" 

But  not  everyone  agrees  that  hunting  is  a 
natural  instinct  of  man  the  predator  or  a 
useful  management  tool.  Vancouver  school 
principal  George  Clements,  an  animal  rights 
activist,  puts  it  this  way:  "Government  has 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  manage  wildlife 
is  'wise  use'.  That  means  we  have  to  use 
wildlife,  to  trap  it  and  hunt  it  and  kill  it. 

"Is  that  really  wildlife  management?" asks 
Clements  who  is  executive  director  of  the 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Fur  Bear- 
ing Animals,  a  national  group  dedicated  to 
promoting  more  humane  trapping  methods. 

Whoever  is  right,  the  divisions  are  deep 
and  strong.  Psikla  feels  that  one  explana- 
tion of  these  divisions  may  lie  in  what  he 
calls  the  Bambi  Syndrome,  or  giv  ing  human 
characteristics  to  animals. 

"If  you  talk  to  professional  biologists  or 
game  managers  they'll  tell  you  Walt  Disney 
is  our  biggest  problem."  he  says. 

"Just  ask  a  park  warden  what  he  thinks 
about  tourists  who  think  every  bear  is  a 
Smokey  or  a  Yogi  and  don't  treat  them  as 


potentially-dangerous  wild  animals." 

And  Bambification  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
overcome  because  it  affects  children  at  the 
level  of  their  deepest  emotional  instincts  and 
stays  with  them  all  their  lives,  says  Psikla. 

It's  particularly  strong  in  city  kids  who. 
unlike  their  rural  counterparts,  may  never 
see  wild  animals  except  in  a  zoo  or  through 
Disney  mo\  ies. 

The  Bambi  Syndrome  has  also  been  ad- 
vanced  as  an  explanation  for  some  of  the 
other  deep  schisms  in  our  attitude  toward 
wildlife  such  as  the  often  bitter  battles  be- 
tween trappers  and  those  who  oppose  use  of 
leg  hold  traps.  Or  the  highly-publicized  cam- 
paign to  stop  the  hunting  of  fur-bearing 
seals. 

Bob  Stevenson,  executive  director  of  the 
Aboriginal  Trappers  Federation  of  Canada, 
believes  people  have  to  know  animals  in 
order  to  rationally  look  at  how  they  can  be 
used. 

"On  trap  lines,  native  people  know  anim- 
als by  family  and  even  by  name.  They  know 


iiYf  you  talk  to  professional 
J.  biologists  or  game  man- 
agers they'll  tell  you  Walt  Dis- 
ney is  our  biggest  problem. " 


how  many  young  were  born  in  a  beaver 
lodge  and  this  governs  how  many  animals 
they  take.  We  respect  animals. 

"I  think  some  animal  rights  groups  raise 
money  from  city  people  who  love  cats  and 
dogs  and  from  little  old  ladies  who  don't 
understand  wild  animals.  These  people  think 
it's  cruel  to  trap  an  animal  but  do  they 
worry  about  the  hundreds  of  dogs  and  cats 
put  down  at  the  pound  or  about  the  cows 
killed  for  their  meat?"  asks  Stevenson,  a 
Metis  who  now  lives  in  Ottawa  but  who 
spent  many  years  as  a  trapper  in  northern 
Alberta  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Trapping  is  another  business,  just  like 
farming,  says  Stevenson  and  it's  in  the  inter- 


Darrel  Skinner 


est  of  the  trappers  to  run  their  business  as 
effectively  and  efficiently  as  possible. 

George  Clements  doesn't  agree.  "Our 
methods  of  trapping,  like  the  leg  hold  trap 
and  the  wire  snare  are  cruel  and  we  make 
animals  suffer.  Our  organization  isn't  against 
trapping  as  a  business,  only  against  using 
these  cruel  methods  and  making  animals 
suffer  unnecessarily." 

And  he  points  out  that  groups  like  his 
own  including  Animal  Defenders  and 
Greenpeace,  have  gradually  been  bringing 
more  and  more  people  to  their  viewpoint.  In. 
1973  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
set  up  a  special  committee  to  find  more 
human  trapping  methods.  Research  con- 
tinues. In  August  1984  the  Alberta  govern- 
ment and  the  Fur  Institute  of  Canada  signed 
a  five-year  research  agreement  on  humane 
trapping.  This  work  is  now  being  done  at 
the  Alberta  Env  ironmental  Centre  at  Vegre- 
ville. 

Clements  also  points  out  that  many  pro- 
vinces, such  as  B.C.  and  now  Ontario,  have 
banned  leg  hold  traps  for  many  small  fur- 
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bearing  animals. 

Moves  like  this,  argues  Clements,  indi- 
cate the  justice  of  his  associations  claims. 

Stevenson  doesn't  agree.  He  says  animal 
rights  groups  simply  take  isolated  incidents 
and  blow  them  out  of  proportion.  After  all, 
he  points  out,  it  is  in  trappers'  interest  to 
make  the  traps  they  use  as  efficient  and 
therefore  as  humane  as  possible. 

But  despite  disagreement  over  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong,  everyone  agrees 
animal  rights  groups  have  been  highly  effec- 
tive in  changing  public  opinion  toward  some 
wildlife  use.  The  most  highly-publicized  and 
dramatic  case  is  that  of  the  seal  hunt.  Groups 
like  Greenpeace  protesting  what  they  termed 
cruel  methods  of  killing  fur-bearing  Harp 


seals  were  instrumental  in  the  European 
economic  community's  1 983  decision  to  ban 
the  importation  of  seal  pup  skins  into  Eur- 
ope. 

However,  this  triumph  for  Greenpeace 
has  meant  economic  hardships  for  a  lot  of 
hunters  who  were  dependent  on  the  seal 
hunt  for  their  living,  says  Psikla. 

Those  who  oppose  the  seal  hunt  believe 
the  animals  suffer  a  brutal  and  agonizing 
death  that  should  be  unnecessary  in  a 
sophisticated  technological  society  with  the 
means  to  kill  quickly  and  humanely. 

For  those  on  the  other  side,  it's  a  quick, 
clean  method  of  killing  and  and  moves  to 
stop  it  will  bring  very  real  suffering  and 
hardship  to  human  beings  who  depend  on 


Children  don't  have  to  go  far  from  the  city  to  learn 
an  appreciation  for  wildlife. 

Animal  rights  groups  believe  leg  hold  traps  like  this 
one  are  cruel  and  make  animals  suffer  needlessly, 
below) 


the  seal  hunt  for  their  livelihood. 

"It's  the  Bambi  syndrome  again,"  Psikla 
says.  "You  can't  get  a  more  touching  picture 
than  a  little  white  seal  with  those  touching, 
intelligent-looking  dark  eyes.  What  people 
don't  realize  is  that  a  blunt  instrument  is  as 
efficient  a  way  as  any  to  kill  them.  It's 
instantaneous  death." 

Whichever  side  is  right,  the  seal  hunt  is  a 
high-profile  example  of  the  deep  rifts  in 
Canadians'  view  of  wildlife. 

Many  biologists  and  naturalists  feel  if 
non-natives  could  emulate  the  Indian  and 
Metis  approach  to  wildlife,  many  of  the  rifts 
might  be  healed. 

The  native  approach  to  wildlife,  as  ex- 
plained by  Stevenson  is  a  mixture  of  deep 
religious  feeling  and  reverence  combined 
with  a  down-to-earth  economic  pragmatism. 
"Native  people  have  various  ceremonies  they 
perform  when  they  kill  wildlife  because  we 
respect  the  animals,"  he  says,  adding  that  in 
that  respect  there  is  also  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

"For  example,  the  Inuit  put  fresh  water 
in  the  seal's  mouth  in  hopes  of  another  one 
being  born.  And  no  native  will  allow  a  dog 
to  eat  part  of  a  beaver  because  it  is  dis- 
respectful. 

"But  trapping  is  a  livelihood  to  us.  We've 
been  taking  caribou  and  buffalo  for  years. 
It's  a  way  to  make  a  living  that  puts  food  on 
the  table.  And  you  have  to  look  after  those 
animals  to  make  a  good  living." 

There  doesn't  seem  any  hope  of  the  con- 
flict ending  and  for  those  in  government 
who  must  manage  this  resource  it's  a  \ast 
and  confusing  problem. 

But  most  people  involved  with  wildlife 
share  the  hope  that  the  problems  can  be 
solved.  After  all,  no  matter  whether  you're  a 
hunter,  a  trapper,  an  animal  rights  activist 
or  just  a  city  kid  who  likes  Bambi.  everyone 
acknowledges  the  value  of  this  precious 
resource. 


Norma  Ramage  is  a  Calgary  journalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer. 
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Wildlife  and  the  Law 

The  age-old  problem  of  poachers 


Just  about  anyone  who  has  spent  much 
time  out  of  doors  in  Alberta  has  en- 
countered the  familiar  brown-green 
uniform  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  officer. 

It  certainly  does  get  around  —  it  has  to. 
This  modest  force  of  1 2 1  men  and  women  is 
technically  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all 
w  ild  animals  in  an  area  of  well  over  600,000 
square  kilometres.  (The  only  parts  of  the 
province  not  under  their  jurisdiction  are  the 
national  parks  and  Indian  reserves  within 
our  borders.) 

Looking  at  those  numbers,  the  question 
looms:  can  such  a  small  group  really  gua- 
rantee the  well-being  of  the  province's  fish, 
birds  and  big  game?  The  answer  is  clearly 
yes  and  no.  The  limitations  are  obvious,  but 


y  I 

without  the  officers  and  the  authority  they 
represent  the  result  would  be  something 
between  utter  chaos  and  complete  disaster. 

"Put  it  this  way,  if  there  were  no  wildlife 
regulations,  and  no  enforcement  of  those 
regulations  we  would  be  back  to  a  market 
hunting  situation  here,"  says  Jim  Nichols,  a 
field  services  section  head  in  Alberta  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Fish  and  Wildlife 
division.  It  was  just  such  a  situation,  he 
notes,  that  led  to  the  shameful  extinction  of. 
the  passenger  pigeon  in  1914,  and  near 
extermination  of  the  buffalo  before  the  turn 
of  the  century.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
officers  like  Nichols,  wildlife  law  exists  pri- 
marily to  protect  other  species  from  human 
excess. 


Poaching  is  the  centuries-old  term  for  a 
human  excess  that  continues  to  be  the  major 
single  enforcement  concern  among  Fish  and 
Wildlife  officers.  The  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
blem is  reflected  in  the  general  estimate  that 
for  every  animal  killed  legally  in  Alberta 
one  other  is  taken  illegally,  in  other  words 
poached. 

Poachers  and  poaching  may  be  consider- 
ed in  two  categories:  non-commercial  and 
commercial.  Non-commercial  poaching  in- 
volves the  killing  of  wildlife  for  personal 
use.  The  hunter  who  takes  a  deer  out  of 
season  and  the  angler  who  exceeds  his  limit, 
each  in  order  to  stock  the  family  freezer,  are 
guilty  of  non-commercial  poaching.  It  is  an 
offense,  to  be  sure,  but  in  certain  circum- 
stances it  may  be  the  result  of  need,  a  cause 
not  easy  to  condemn. 

"With  the  current  tough  times  in  the  pro- 
vince, we're  seeing  more  people  killing  for 
meat,  both  legally  and  illegally."  says  Steve 
Ewaschuk,  a  33-year  veteran  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife. 

Much  more  serious  offenders,  and  more 
difficult  to  catch,  are  the  commercial  poach- 
ers. Their  interest  is  money,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. These  individuals  are  often  part  of 
highly-organi/ed  groups,  and  that  can  prove 
dangerous  for  the  officer  working  alone  in 
the  field. 

One  type  of  commercial  poaching  focuses 
on  the  bootlegging  of  meat  -  big  game,  fish 
and  birds.  Many  of  these  operations  service 
orders  for  unscrupulous  restaurants  and  re- 
tailers. Others  sell  the  contraband  them- 
selves from  unmarked  vans  and  trucks  park- 
ed on  vacant  lots  in  towns  and  cities.  The 
practice  is  not  only  damaging  to  wildlife, 
but  in  the  case  of  fish  also  to  legitimate 
commercial  harvesters,  whose  prices  are 
often  severely  undercut. 

Another  kind  of  commercial  poaching 
involves  the  illegal  taking  of  big  game  trophy 
animals.  The  most  popular  quarry  in  Alberta 
are  large  moose  and  elk,  white-tailed  deer, 
and  especially  bighorn  sheep.  One  individ- 
ual who  typically  takes  it  to  the  bank  in  this 
venture  is  the  unprincipled  hunting  guide, 
who  for  a  fee  of  up  to  S35.000  will  find  his 
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Alberta's  bountiful  wildlife  is  threatened  by  illegal 
hunting,  or  poaching. 


wealthy  client  that  trophy  head  by  any 
means  necessary.  These  may  include  "jack- 
lighting"  (night  hunting  with  powerful 
lights),  or  the  stalking  of  animals  in  closed 
and  protected  areas  such  as  provincial  and 
national  parks.  Fortunately,  although  such 
incidents  involving  the  latter  assume  a  high 
news  profile  when  they  occur,  they  are  rela- 
tively rare  and  do  not  presently  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  big  game  herds. 

"The  bighorn  sheep  is  listed  for  caution 
on  the  endangered  species  list,  but  it  isn't 
endangered  in  Banff  and  Jasper,"  comments 
Parks  Canada  warden  John  Steele.  Perry 
Jacobsen,  a  Banff  warden,  estimates  that 
five  or  six  elk  and  bighorn  are  lost  each  year 
in  that  park.  Such  poaching  is  often  less  a 
direct  threat  to  herd  welfare  than  a  source  of 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 

"It's  considered  pretty  reprehensible  by 
all,"  says  John  Steele.  "I  think  that  even  the 
hunting  community  is  bothered  by  these 
incidents.  Whereas  they  (the  hunters)  might 
be  able  to  accept  a  guy  who's  down  on  his 
luck  taking  an  animal  for  meat,  they  don't 
accept  this  any  better  than  we  do.  .  .  They 
see  the  national  parks  as  a  gene  pool  for 
legitimate  hunting  areas,  and  it  hurts  because 
so  often  it's  a  case  of  people  from  afar  com- 
ing in  with  a  lot  of  money  and  taking  away 
our  prime  animals." 

Another  area  of  commercial  poaching  is 
the  trapping  and  black  market  export  of  live 
birds  of  prey  and  their  eggs,  notably  gyrfal- 
cons  and  peregrines.  Earning  the  poacher  as 
much  as  $50,000  each  in  Europe  and  Mid- 
dle East,  these  powerful  but  highly-sensitive 
raptors  are  used  in  falconry. 

Last  summer,  a  three-year  probe  by  U.S. 
and  Canadian  officials  led  to  the  arrest  of  35 
people  involved  in  such  a  racket.  Here  in 
Alberta,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number 
of  birds  taken,  says  Fish  and  Wildlife  spe- 
cial investigator  Stan  Webb,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  such  activities  do  go  on.  He  adds  that 
Calgary  is  suspected  to  be  a  major  staging 
area  for  the  export  of  falcons  taken  from 
northern  parts  of  the  continent. 

Other  poachers  aren't  as  interested  in  the 
entire  animal  as  they  are  in  certain  parts. 


One  strange  but  deadly  market  favors  grizzly 
bear  bile  for  use  as  an  Oriental  medicine. 
The  bear's  paw  is  apparently  a  popular  Orien- 
tal soup  ingredient,  as  well,  while  the  claws 
find  their  way  into  jewelry.  The  image  of 
grizzlies  being  killed,  mutilated  for  parts, 
and  then  discarded  becomes  all  the  more 
disturbing  with  the  realization  there  are 
probably  no  more  than  1 ,000  of  these  mag- 
nificent animals  left  in  Alberta. 

In  an  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
commercial  poaching  here.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life stepped  up  its  covert  or  undercover  act- 
ivities, beginning  in  1 982.  The  special  inves- 
tigations unit,  based  in  Edmonton,  now  oper- 
ates province-wide,  says  Bob  Adams,  the 
division's  head  of  enforcement.  Significant 
among  a  number  of  recent  cases  was  the 
breaking  up  of  two  major  meat  and  fish 
bootlegging  operations  in  Calgary  and  north- 
ern Alberta  in  1983-84,  and  the  infiltration 


of  an  illegal  market  in  bear  parts  and  antler 
velvet  (popular  as  an  aphrodisiac)  in  Edmon- 
ton last  summer.  Speical  investigator  Stan 
Webb  warns,  however,  that  Fish  and  Wild- 
life is  only  reaching  the  tip  of  a  very  large 
iceberg. 

"We  get  around  100  complaints  a  year 
from  our  officers  about  trafficking  in  wild- 
life, and  we're  estimating  that  that's  proba- 
bly one  per  cent  of  what  really  takes  place," 
he  says.  Commercial  poaching  is  a  very  luc- 
rative activity,  he  says,  and  the  worst  part 
about  it  is  that  the  rarer  the  animal  the  more 
lucrative  the  trade. 

All  told.  Fish  and  Wildlife  initiates  rough- 
ly 6,000  prosecutions  a  year,  according  to 
Bob  Adams.  The  majority  of  them  are  for 
offenses  under  the  Wildlife  Act,  Fisheries 
Regulations,  and  the  Fisheries  Act.  (Most 
of  the  rest  are  for  violations  of  the  Migra- 
tory Birds  Convention  Act.  Off-Highway 
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Native  Rights 


And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Hereby 
Agrees  with  the  said  Indians  that  they 
shall  have  right  to  pursue  their  usual  voca- 
tions of  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing 
throughout  the  tract  surrendered  as  here- 
tofore described,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  may  from  time  to  time  by  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  country.  .  . 

excerpt  from  Treaty  8 
June  21.  1899 

The  issue  of  native  use  of  wildlife 
has  long  been  one  of  controx  ersj . 
at  times  even  acrimony,  here  in 
Alberta.  On  one  side  of  this  complex  and 
often  confusing  question  stand  the  status 
or  treaty  Indians,  who  feel  that  the  rights 
of  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  guaran- 
teed them  in  documents  like  Treaty  8  are 
being  steadily  chipped  away.  On  the  other 
side  stand  non-Indian  groups  like  the  Al- 
berta Fish  and  Game  Association,  who 
resent  what  they  see  as  the  "equal  but 
special"  tag  given  Indians  in  the  taking  of 
fish  and  game.  Somewhere  in  the  middle, 
straddling  an  uncomfortable  fence,  are 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  officers  charged  with 
the  unenviable  task  of  trying  to  keep  both 
sides  happy  while  attempting  to  administer 
acts,  laws  and  regulations  which  are  often 
vague  and  fraught  with  controversy  them- 
selves. 

To  take  a  crack  at  at  least  partly  under- 
standing the  issue,  one  must  begin  at  the 
beginning  with  the  treaties  which  in  essence 
brought  the  Indian  people  into  Confed- 
eration. Here  in  Alberta  there  are  four 


Vehicle  Act,  Small  Vessel  Regulations  and 
L  iquor  Control  Act.)  The  most  common 
wildlife  offenses  include  carrying  a  loaded 
firearm  in  a  vehicle,  hunting  on  occupied 
land,  hunting  out  of  season,  and  illegal  pos- 
session of  wildlife.  Common  fisheries  offens- 
es include  failing  to  produce  or  possess  a 
licence,  fishing  in  a  closed  area,  and  fishing 
with  more  than  one  rod  or  line. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  these 
prosecutions  each  year  are  for  relatively 
minor  offenses  it's  been  shown  that  many 
others  are  far  from  minor.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  the  penalties  imposed  on  success- 
ful convictions  have  seemed  uniformly  timid. 
For  years,  the  courts  have  been  handcuffed 
by  a  wildlife  act  carrying  inadequate  maxi- 
mum penalties.  Forexample,  the  maximum 
fine  that  can  be  imposed  on  a  violator  at  the 
moment  is  $5,000,  with  a  suspension  of  priv- 
ileges for  one  year.  There  are  no  jail  terms. 


such  treaties  —  6,7,8  and  10  —  known 
collectively  as  the  Numbered  Treaties.  In 
wording  identical  or  very  similar  to  that 
quoted  above,  each  treaty  includes  prov  i- 
sions  granting  Indians  party  to  them  the 
right  to  hunt,  trap  and  fish  freelj  Oil  Crow  n 
lands  as  their  people  had  on  all  land  for 
time  immemorial. 

It  could  be  argued  that  had  the  legisla- 
tors'pens  dried  up  with  the  ink  of  the  last 
treaties,  today  s  hot  issue  might  well  not 
exist.  But  subsequent  pieces  of  federal 
legislation  such  as  the  Federal  Migratory 
Birds  Convention  Act  and  Federal  Fisher- 
ies Act  served  to  override  the  treaties  as 
they  restricted  what,  when  and  where  the 
natives  could  hunt  and  fish. 

In  1 930,  another  piece  of  fuel  was  added 
to  the  fire  in  the  form  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Transfer  Act.  which  effectively 
transferred  ownership  of  natural  resour- 
ces to  the  provinces.  This  act  allowed  the 
provinces  to  restrict  native  use  of  wildlife 
to  only  that  required  for  food. 

The  NRTA.  drawn  up  without  Indian 
participation,  continues  to  this  day  to  be  a 
sore  point  among  native  leaders  like  Clif- 
ford Freeman,  vice-president  of  the  Indian 
Association  of  Alberta  for  Treaty  8.  Free- 
man has  been  quoted  in  the  past  as  saying 
the  NRTA  is  invalid  as  far  as  Indians  are 
concerned.  Given  that,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  he  is  still  upset  at  the  fish 
and  game  bootlegging  charges  brought 
against  a  number  of  Indians  as  a  result  of 
last  winters  major  undercover  investiga- 
tion in  northern  Alberta. 

"Our  rights  are  just  not  being  respect- 
ed." he  says.  "It  seems  like  we're  constantly 
having  to  defend  treaty  Indians  in  court." 

Gordon  Peel,  chairman  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  on  Indian  hunting  rights  for 
the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association, 


except  in  default  of  fine  payments. 

Much  of  the  relief  of  many  observers, 
such  wrist-slapping  as  this  will  not  be  auto- 
matic when  the  new  wildlife  act  becomes 
law  later  this  year.  Some  formidable  teeth 
have  appeared.  Under  the  new  act,  penalties 
for  certain  offenses  will  be  punishable  by 
fines  of  up  to  $100,000,  suspension  of  privi- 
leges for  up  to  five  years,  and  jail  terms  of  up 
to  six  months. 

"We  wanted  these  changes  to  serve  as  an 
effective  deterrent,  and  to  provide  us  the 
latitude  to  confiscate  illegal  profits,"  explains 
Jim  Struthers,  section  head  for  regulations 
with  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  one  of  the  key 
developers  of  the  new  act.  "In  the  past,  a 
person  conv  icted  of  selling  a  peregrine  fal- 
con might  get  a  $5,000  fine.  But  hav  ing  just 
sold  the  peregrine  for  say  $50,000.  he'd  walk 
away  laughing." 

Of  course,  nobody  would  be  happier  than 


feels  that  Indians  are  by  and  large  just  not 
co-operative  when  it  comes  to  wildlife 
management  efforts.  He  adds,  however, 
that  "the  Indian  people  have  an  unfortu- 
nate history  of .  .  .  failed  promises  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government,  and  now 
they  don't  easily  give  their  trust  to  anyone. 

"Basically,  our  feeling  is  that  the  herds 
can  no  longer  take  the  pressure  of  indis- 
criminate hunting  such  as  there  is  now." 
says  Peel.  "And  while  a  lot  of  Indian 
people  are  conversant  in  this,  and  under- 
Stand  this,  thej  still  insist  on  their  abso- 
lute t  ight  to  hunt  for  food." 

Clifford  Freeman  counters  that  Indian 
input  on  the  subject  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment is  rarely  if  ever  sought. 

"Indians  have  largely  been  ignored  up 
to  now."  he  says.  "We  believe  that  at  some 
point  a  joint  management  arrangement 
must  be  found."  Freeman  further  charges 
that  Indians  are  being  singled  out  as  con- 
tributors to  the  decline  in  wildlife,  when 
he  believes  the  real  culprits  are  large, 
environment-damaging  industries. 

Linda  Goyette,  former  native  affairs 
reporter  for  the  Edmonton  Journal,  comes 
at  the  issue  from  another  direction,  and 
may  in  doing  so  be  getting  at  the  root 
cause  of  the  controversy.  In  her  experience, 
many  whites  are  annoyed  at  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  completely  arbitary  pre- 
ferential treatment  given  Indians. 

"A  central  point  here  is  that  white 
society  has  not  been  educated  on  treaty 
rights."  she  says.  "Too  many  of  us  believe 
that  Indians  get  special  treatment  because 
of  some  kind  of  knee-jerk  liberalism,  when 
in  fact  it  is  documented  law  down  on 
paper." 

—  Scot  M orison 


the  Fish  and  Wildlife  officers  if  there  were 
fewer  prosecutions  to  begin  with.  Enforce- 
ment chief  Adams  reveals  that  some  45  per 
cent  of  his  officers' working  time  is  spent  on 
active  enforcement  —  violation  detection, 
investigation  and  prosecution.  A  good  part 
of  the  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  public 
relations  aimed  at  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  law. 

"If  you  can  prevent  a  v  iolation  from  tak- 
ing place,"  observes  Adams,  "you're  helping 
everyone  involved,  including  the  potential 
violator."  One  technique  of  prevention  cur- 
rently in  use  is  the  maintaining  of  a  high 
profile  in  the  field  through  the  use  of  dis- 
tinctly-marked boats  and  motor  vehicles. 

"It's  a  proven  fact  that  if  you  are  highly 
visible,  you  deter  many  would-be  v  iolators." 


Scot  Morison  is  an  Edmonton  freelance  writer 
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Jim  Wilson  Guided  horseback  trips  for  hunting,  fishing  or  just 

viewing  wildlife  provide  a  living  for  a  number  of 
Alberta  outfitters. 


The  Economics 
of  Wildlife 

Putting  a  price  on  a  priceless  resource 
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Getting  right  to  the  point,  wildlife  in 
Alberta  is  a  $  I  billion-plus  a  year 
industry  that  provides  33,730  man- 
years  of  annual  employment. 

Those  figures  come  from  an  Alberta  Fish 
and  Wildlife  division  status  report  released 
in  mid-January  of  this  year,  and  they're  in 
keeping  with  similar  studies  and  reports 
from  past  years. 

"Those  numbers  only  touch  the  recrea- 
tional use  aspects  of  our  wildlife,"  says  Paul 
Paetkau,  a  Fish  and  Wildlife  planner  and 
biologist  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  re- 
port. "It  doesn't  take  into  account  any  of  the 


commercial  or  subsistence  use  economies." 

There  aren't  many  industries  in  the  pro- 
vince (oil  and  agriculture  are  the  major  ex- 
ceptions) that  can  match  that  level  of  eco- 
nomic production,  and  there's  a  good  chance 
that  the  figures  will  actually  increase  in  future 
years. 

The  $1  billion  figure,  Paetkau  says,  is 
arrived  at  by  establishing  the  amount  of 
money  Canadians  reported  spending  in  Al- 
berta on  trips  taken  primarily  to  view  wild- 
life or  hunt  and  fish,  and  then  using  stand- 
ard economic  models  to  calculate  the  ripple 
effect  of  that  money  as  it  circulates  a  number 


of  times  through  other  parts  of  the  pro\  ince's 
economy. 

Thus,  one  recreational  f  isherman  buying 
one  fishing  rod  contributes  a  few  dollars 
toward  the  salary  of  a  sales  clerk,  a  man- 
ager, a  manuf  acturer  and  a  supplier  of  raw 
materials  —  many  of  whom  are  Albcrtans. 
And  this  salary  money  permits  these  indi- 
viduals to  spend  money  on  goods  and  sen  i- 
ces  from  yet  other  Albertans  —  and  so  on. 
The  sums  involved  become  smaller  and  small- 
er, until  they're  eventually  too  tiny  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  this  economic  "multip- 
lier" effect. 
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Pheasants  bred  in  captivity  and  released  in  time  for 
the  hunting  season  near  Brooks. 


But  that's  only  the  bare  dollars-and-cents 
consideration.  The  interesting  story  lies  in 
just  where  that  money  comes  and  goes. 

In  1965,  John  Stelfox,  a  Canadian  Wild- 
life Service  research  scientist  led  a  team  study- 
ing the  wildlife  economy  of  the  vast  Edson 
forest  area.  "We  found  then  that  the  recrea- 
tion wildlife  resource  potential  for  the  area 
and  the  revenue  coming  in  were  among  the 
greatest  annual  economic  foundations  of 
the  area,"  Stelfox  says.  "It  was  far  greater 
than  the  agricultural  component  and  it  com- 
pared very  well  with  the  forestry  industry 
there." 


A  1982  Statistics  Canada 
/l  national  survey  of 100, 000 
Canadians  showed  that  83.8 per 
cent  of  Canadians  15  years  of 
age  and  over  were  involved  in 
some  form  of  wildlife-related 
activity  during  1981. 


And  it's  the  same  wildlife  story  today  in 
many  parts  of  Alberta  and  in  many  other 
countries.  "In  the  U.S.  for  instance  it's  one 
of  the  greatest  income-generating  resources 
in  Montana,  Utah,  Texas  and  a  lot  of  other 
states."  he  says. 

A  1982  Statistics  Canada  national  sur- 
vey of  100,000  Canadians  showed  that  83.8 
per  cent  of  Canadians  15  years  of  age  and 
over  were  inv  olv  ed  in  some  form  of  wildlife- 
related  activ  ity  during  1981.  In  fact,  wildlife- 
related  activities  were  shown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  forms  of  recreation  under- 
taken by  Canadians. 

"In  other  words."  the  survey  report  states, 
"an  estimated  15.5  million  adult  Canadians 
engaged  in  such  activities  as  watching  wild- 
life films  or  TV  programs,  reading  wildlife 
books  or  magazines,  visiting  game  farms, 
zoos,  aquariums,  natural  science  museums, 
purchasing  wildlife  art,  crafts  or  posters  and 


joining  wildlife  organizations." 

In  addition,  12.3  million  Canadians  fed. 
watched,  studied  or  photographed  wildlife 
around  their  home  or  recreational  cottage 
—  for  an  average  of  61 .2  days  per  year.  And 
8. 1  million  people  encountered  w  ildlife  dur- 
ing trips  or  outings,  and  92.5  per  cent  of 
those  people  said  these  unplanned  encoun- 


\ 


John  Stelfox 


ters  significantly  increased  the  enjoyment  of 
their  trip. 

Some  other  figures:  Canadians  spent 
SI  19  million  in  donations  and  membership 
fees  on  wildlife  organizations  and  SI 97  mil- 
lion interacting  with  wildlife  in  its  natural 
setting.  One  in  five  Canadians  took  wildlife- 
oriented  trips,  spending  S2. 1  billion  on  them. 
One  in  10  Canadians  went  hunting  in  1981. 
spending  $  1 .2  billion,  about  S602  per  hunter. 

In  total,  according  to  the  survey,  all  this 
wildlife  activity  resulted  in  direct  expendi- 


ture  of  at  least  S4. 1  billion,  which  excludes 
both  income  from  any  commercial  use  of 
wildlife  such  as  fisheries  and  the  multiplier 
effect  used  in  Paetkau's  study. 

There  is  also  the  commercial  side  of  the 
wildlife  economy.  Commercial  fisheries  in 
Alberta  took  in  $2.7  million  in  the  1983/84 
season,  down  somewhat  from  previous 
years.  And  Alberta  wild  fur  sales  on  the 
national  and  international  market  totalled 
S5.7  million  for  the  same  period. 

The  prov  incial  government  itself  also  de- 
rives a  significant  income  from  wildlife,  al- 
though it  also  bears  v  irtually  all  direct  costs 


Canadians  spent  $119  mil- 
lion in  donations  and 
membership  fees  for  wildlife 
organizations  and  $197  million 
interacting  with  wildlife  in  its 
natural  setting. 


of  wildlife  management.  Nevertheless,  wild- 
life certificate  and  game  licence  sides  brought 
in  more  than  S5.5  million  in  1983  84,  and 
angling  and  fishing  licences  another  SI. 8 
million. 

Costs,  in  some  ways,  appear  to  be  signif- 
icant. Deer,  moose,  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife  can  do  substantial  damage  to  farms, 
and  the  province  frequently  pays  part  of  the 
cost  —  $65  an  acre  in  compensation,  shared 
with  the  federal  government  in  the  case  of 
waterfowl  during  1984.  Such  damages  total 
around  S4  million  a  year.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
also  funds  such  things  as  enforcement  de- 
partments, fish  hatcheries  and  a  variety  of 
other  wildlife  management  activities.  Its  in- 
come from  licences  and  other  sources  is 
under  S9  million  most  years,  but  its  budget 
is  closer  to  $25  million  —  meaning  that  $16 
million  or  more  of  its  expenditures  must 
come  from  other  sources. 

(That  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  a 
government  department  should  be  self-sus- 
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Alberta  wild  fur  sales  totalled  $57  million  in  the 
1983/84  season. 


taining.  The  Canadian  approach  to  wildlife 
management  at  the  government  level  is  one 
of  deliberately  not  applying  revenues  from 
royalties,  licence  fees,  fines  and  other  in- 
comes against  the  related  operational  costs 
of  the  departments  involved.  Departmental 
funding  is  independent  of  such  considera- 
tions.) 

There  is  also  an  occasional  suggestion 
that  concern  over  wildlife  has  cost  the  pro- 
vince some  industrial  development,  but  Fish 
and  Wildlife's  Paetkau  says  that's  generally 
a  red  herring,  because  no  one  can  find  actual 
examples  of  it  happening. 

So  far,  these  figures  have  ignored  the 
important  aspect  of  actual  personal  incomes 
derived  from  Alberta's  wildlife.  Paetkau 
estimates,  for  instance,  that  at  least  $8  mil- 
lion goes  to  subsistence-level  income  for 
Albertans  who  use  various  kinds  of  wildlife 
for  income  and  food. 

And  Dave  Simpson,  president  of  the  Al- 
berta Outfitters  Association,  says  summer 
trail  riding  and  guided  hunting  bring  about 
$28  million  into  Alberta,  with  the  average 
outfitter  grossing  $90,000  to  $100,000  and 
paying  out  about  80  per  cent  of  that  on 
wages,  food  and  other  expenses. 

This  industry  supports  45  licenced  outfit- 
ters and  about  1 ,700  Class  A  and  B  guides. 

There  are  numerous  other  wildlife-depen- 
dent businesses,  of  course,  including  wildlife 
photography. 

Game  ranching  for  hunters  is  a  concept 
fraught  with  emotional  and  ethical  argu- 
ments, but  the  fact  remains,  it  can  be  a 
significant  source  of  income.  "Some  major 
landowners  in  the  United  States  have  found 
they  can  make  more  money  by  opening 
their  land  to  hunters  than  they  can  through 
more  common  uses  like  ranching  and  farm- 
ing, and  they  don't  have  to  disturb  the  land," 
says  CWS's  Stelfox. 

And  from  a  purely  practical  viewpoint, 
there's  no  reason  Alberta  rangeland  and 
foothills  areas  in  private  hands  could  not  be 
used  the  same  way  —  as  an  industry  that 
can  bring  the  landowner  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

But  that's  far  from  the  end  of  the  game 


ranching  potential. 

"In  this  country," says  Stelfox,  "we  put 
cattle  out  in  the  range  and  they  use  the 
grasses  and  some  herbs,  but  not  any  of 
the  shrubs  at  all.  Because  of  that  we  have 
to  provide  them  with  feed  during  the 
winter. 

"Other  countries  have  found  they  can 
do  much  better  in  commercial  raising  of 
wildlife  than  they  can  from  livestock. 
Mixed  feeders  like  elk  and  browsers  like 
moose  can  survive  much  more  readily  in 
all  seasons,  because  they  can  also  eat  the 
shrubs." 

He  says  developing  herds  of  commercial 
elk.  moose,  deer  and  other  game  animals  "is 
biotechnically  feasible  in  Alberta,  and  in 


V 


fact  it's  probably  a  very  desirable  wildlife 
opportunity.  This  would  be  particularly  true 
in  northern  Alberta  where  the  government 
has  opened  up  so  much  new  land." 

In  the  north,  he  says,  the  mixed  forests, 
severe  climate  and  related  factors  make  farm- 
ing more  difficult  than  it  is  to  the  south,  so  it 
becomes  much  more  difficult  to  make  a 
living  from  agriculture.  "But  the  natural  veg- 
etation there  is  very  suitable  lor  wildlife, 
especially  moose,  deer  and  elk,  which  are 
also  well-acclimatized  to  the  winters.  That 
means  there's  no  need  to  build  sheds  and 
barns,  and  there  are  no  special  food  needs. 
Those  animals  are  also  immune  to  most  of 
the  diseases  that  affect  cattle,  so  there  are 
also  fewer  veterinary  costs  involved." 
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Wildlife  Showbiz 


Karvonen  on  location  (left). 


According  to  Edmonton  film- 
maker Al  Karvonen,  a  signifi- 
cant but  unknown  number  of 
Albertans  (there  are  no  official  records 
from  which  to  establish  a  number) 
make  anywhere  from  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to,  in  his  case,  about  $500,000  a 
year  filming  the  province's  natural 
habitat. 

"Alberta  is  actually  a  wildlife  photo- 
grapher's paradise,"  Karvonen  says.  "We 
have  mountains,  forests,  prairie  and  bore- 
al land  in  one  confined  area.  We  have  at 
least  35  species  of  birds  that  live  here 
year-round,  and  400  more  that  migrate. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  other  wildlife. 


and  it's  the  subject  of  films  that  are  sold 
worldwide." 

And,  he  points  out.  it  also  draws  major 
wildlife  film  producers  like  the  National 
Geographic  and  BBC  to  Alberta,  and 
our  wildlife  habitats  in  a  broader  sense 
also  attract  the  more  commercial  Holly- 
wood-type filmmakers. 

"It's  a  wide  market,  especially  in  tei  ms 
of  television  today  —  and  I  can  see  it 
growing  significantly.  And  don't  forget 
the  stock  footage,  audio  materials  and 
stills  markets  as  well.  Alberta  has  some 
unique  qualities  to  offer,  and  it's  going  to 
continue  to  be  worth  a  lot  of  money  in 
the  future."  —  Jim  Wilson 


Perhaps  the  most  practical  procedure,  he 
says,  would  be  to  develop  a  mixed  farming 
operation  based  on  both  agriculture  and 
wildlife.  "Clearing  so  much  forest  for  farm- 
ing is  hard  on  the  land  and  contributes  to 
erosion  with  the  heavy  winds  there,"  Stelfox 
says.  "But  by  clearing  smaller  areas  for  cul- 
tivation and  leaving  other  areas  with  their 
natural  vegetation  and  raising  wildlife  ani- 
mals in  them,  the  land  would  be  protected 
and  the  farmer  might  have  a  much  more 
viable  farm." 

The  future,  then,  can  be  economically 
bright  for  wildlife  in  Alberta,  both  in  natu- 
ral habitat  and  commercial  development. 

"The  trend  we  see  from  the  last  20  years 
is  that  viewing  and  fishing  activities  will 
continue  to  increase  at  a  greater  rate  than 
human  population  growth  in  Alberta,  and 
hunting  at  a  slightly  lower  rate,"  says 
Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife's  Paetkau. 
"There  are  also  many  commercial  oppor- 
tunities in  the  wildlife  area.  So  1  expect 
there  will  be  more  pressure  to  create  more 
viewing  opportunities,  more  money  spent 
to  provide  them  —  and  significantly  more 
opportunities  for  generating  more  income 
from  wildlife  activities." 

Outfitter  Simpson  says  he  has  confidence 
that  wildlife  opportunities  —  and  the  in- 
comes of  Alberta's  outfitters  and  guides  — 
will  not  be  curtailed  or  lost.  "We're  a  bit 
concerned  about  what's  happening  on  the 
Eastern  Slopes  right  now.  but  I've  been  in 
business  here  for  34  years  and  I  have  lots  of 
confidence  in  the  people  at  the  department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

"Since  1971  here,  we've  had  the  biggest 
elk  ever  killed  in  North  America,  and  some 
huge  sheep  and  deer.  Alberta's  wildlife  has 
to  be  as  good  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  so 
the  people  in  charge  have  obviously  been 
doing  a  good  job. 

"I  think,"  Simpson  says,  "that  my  grand- 
kids  will  still  have  a  terrific  wilderness  in 
Alberta  to  go  hunting  in.  and  just  to  enjoy." 


Jim  Wilson,  a  former  journalist,  is  a  Calgary  freelance 
writer 
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Helen  Corbett 


Habitat  Protection 

Guarding  wildlife's  share  of  our  environment 


#  y 


When  agriculture  began  to  temper 
the  native  prairies  of  southern  Al- 
berta, the  prized  upland  game 
bird,  the  ring-necked  pheasant,  was  intro- 
duced from  Europe  in  1908  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  new  habitat. 

The  farmsteads,  shelterbelts,  ditches  and 
fencerows,  interspersed  with  native  brush 
and  forest,  gave  the  birds  perfect  conditions 
to  expand  and  prosper.  But  the  pheasant 
population  peaked  in  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
before  suffering  a  drastic  decline  as  its  habi- 
tat was  altered  by  more  efficient  farm  man- 
agement. Gone  were  the  abundant  food  sourc- 


es and  shelter  of  the  fencerow  and  ditch,  as 
crops  stretched  to  the  limits  of  road  allow- 
ances and  edged  out  upland  birds. 

"The  pheasant  boom  was  helped  by  un- 
tidy grain  production  that  left  enough  edge 
for  the  birds  to  exist,"  says  Ed  Telfer,  a 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  research  scient- 
ist. "As  machinery  became  more  efficient, 
away  went  the  pheasants  and  the  edge." 

The  pheasant  is  but  one  example  of  the 
many  species  of  wildlife  whose  numbers  rise 
and  fall  as  habitat  is  modified,  destroyed  or 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  These  fluctuations 
have  caused  wildlife  managers  to  take  mea- 


W  JT  abitat  is  in  a  constant  state 
A  M.  of  change,  whether  by 
sudden  forest fire,  flood  or  land- 
slide; or  the  slow,  gradual 
change  wrought  by  time  itself. 


sures  to  protect  and  develop  habitat  before 
it  is  permanently  usurped  by  urban  sprawl, 
agriculture,  industry  or  a  recreation-mad 
public.  The  "one-way  irreversible  shift"  of 
forest  to  agricultural  land  has  been  hastened 
by  a  move  to  more  productively  exploit  the 
land,  notes  Telfer,  with  a  deleterious  effect 
on  wildlife  habitat. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  "habitat"? 
Simply  put,  it's  a  creature's  home:  its  cover, 
food,  shelter,  water,  breeding  sites  plus  a 
fairly  well-defined  area  called  territory,  in 
which  an  animal  has  psychological  domi- 
nance over  intruders.  Habitat  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  change,  whether  by  sudden 
forest  fire,  flood  or  landslide;  or  the  slow, 
gradual  change  wrought  by  time  itself. 

Every  species  of  wildlife  has  its  own  par- 
ticular requirements  for  habitat.  Moose, 
deer  or  grouse  depend  on  some  disturbance 
whether  by  man  or  forest  fire,  to  clear  dense 
forests  and  permit  the  establishment  of  birch, 
aspen  or  willow  for  browse  or  cover.  The 
grizzly  bear,  woodland  caribou  and  bighorn 
sheep  flourish  in  a  climax  community  that 
cannot  withstand  much  human  disturbance. 

Animals  like  the  pronghorn  antelope  re- 
quire a  very  specific  habitat,  which  must 
frequently  be  protected.  The  pronghorn  does 
best  on  uncultivated  prairie  grasslands  with 
sage  for  its  main  food  source.  Woodland 
caribou  in  the  Grande  Cache  area  require 
mature  stands  of  conifers  to  supply  a  par- 
ticular type  of  lichen  necessary  for  its  sur- 
vival. 

"We  often  find  ourselves  in  the  Catch-22 
situation  when  we  deal  with  the  habitat  of 
such  a  wide  range  of  species,"  says  Dave 
Christiansen,  a  Fish  and  Wildlife  habitat 
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The  Alberta  Rockies  are  an  ideal  habitat  for  such 
species  as  the  mountain  goat  and  bighorn  sheep. 


biologist  for  the  Eastern  Slopes.  "What's 
good  for  two  or  three  species  might  be  det- 
rimental for  another  five  or  six.  We  con- 
stantly weigh  the  impact  of  timber  harv  est- 
ing on  the  fur-bearing  population  that  de- 
pends on  mature  stands.  You  seldom  find 
something  that  benefits  all  species." 

Wildlife  biologists  use  a  combination  of 
protection  (retaining  what  we  have)  and 
development  (increasing  the  amount  and 
quality  of  habitat)  in  order  to  balance  wild- 
life populations.  Much  of  the  work  of  habi- 
tat protection  in  Alberta  lies  in  the  review  of 
land  use  applications. 


"If,  for  example,  a  developer  wanted  to 
go  in  near  a  peregrine  falcon  nesting  site,  we 
would  review  the  application  and  create  a 
buffer  zone  the  developer  can't  impinge 
upon."  says  Ken  Ambrock,  director  of  the 
habitat  branch  for  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

In  Alberta's  high  profile  Eastern  Slopes, 
biologists  like  Christiansen  have  to  steer  a 
course  between  demands  made  by  oil  and 
gas  companies,  logging  operations,  recrea- 
tionalists  and  conservationists.  In  the  case 
of  a  well  site  application,  Christiansen  might 
consider  the  threat  to  surface  water,  fish 
spawning  or  migration,  the  impact  on  anim- 


al migration  and  overwintering.  One  of  the 
biggest  concerns  relating  to  any  develop- 
ment is  the  associated  access  to  the  public 
which  can  open  up  even  more  inaccessible 
areas. 

"Conflicts  do  arise,"  says  Christiansen. 
"In  a  case  where  we  have  difficultv  with  a 


Ed  Telfer 


proposal,  we  try  to  work  w  ith  the  agency  or 
industry  to  resolve  it.  We  may  adjust  or 
modify  a  proposal,  or  rarely,  voice  our  com- 
plete opposition  to  it." 

In  the  eyes  of  writer  and  environmental 
watchdog  Andy  Russell,  habitat  concerns 
have  frequently  lost  out  to  developers  in 
Alberta.  From  the  perspective  of  his  many 
years  on  the  back  trails,  he  observes  "when 
it  comes  to  energy  it  seems  to  have  first  call 
on  the  wildlands  in  the  province. 

"There's  no  greater  impact  on  habitat 
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Ken  Ambrock 


than  acid  rain,"  he  says.  "1  spent  three  years 
tackling  Shell  on  its  sour  gas  plant  before  we 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  tail  gas  con- 
trol. The  whole  thing  made  me  wonder  why 
you  have  to  work  so  hard  and  spend  so 
much  time  to  get  the  government  to  do 
something." 

There  are,  however,  industries  that  prides 
themselves  on  identif  ying  the  wildlife  in  their 
area  and  taking  steps  to  mitigate  their  impact 


on  it.  Canadian  Hunter  Exploration  has  a 
large  oil  and  gas  operation  that  passes 
through  the  heartland  of  prime  moose  pas- 
ture, as  well  as  a  large  bear  habitat,  south- 
west of  Grand  Prairie.  The  company  initiat- 
ed its  own  study  of  the  wildlife  population 
and  what  impact  its  operation  might  have 
on  the  habitat. 

"Normally  companies  only  do  these  stu- 
dies when  pushed,"  says  Dave  Bowman, 
general  manager  of  operations  and  projects 
for  the  company.  "From  an  exploration 
standpoint  we  knew  we'd  be  in  the  area  for  a 
long  time.  Why  wait?  We  wanted  to  see 
what  wildlife  was  around  and  try  to  co- 
exist." 

A  pulp  and  paper  company  near  Hinton, 
St.  Regis  (Alberta)  Ltd.,  is  part  of  an  innov- 
ative program  with  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
Forestry  representatives  to  integrate  wildlife 
into  the  reforestation  and  forest  harvesting 
aspects  of  its  business.  The  plan  will  identify 
habitat,  migratory  routes,  travel  corridors 
and  determine  how  to  manage  wildlife  in 
the  area  harvested.  The  company  takes  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  the  breeding  and  winter- 
ing grounds  for  elk.  and  has  set  aside  a 
reserve  for  an  isolated  herd  or  mountain 
goats. 

Another  way  to  protect  habitat  is  to  actu- 
ally set  aside  chunks  of  land  in  perpetuity. 
The  Alberta  government  is  now  establish- 
ing ecological  reserves  to  preserve  samples 
of  indigeneous.  uncultivated  nature  in  the 
province  s  major  natural  zones.  They  are  a 
new  category  of  land  to  join  natural  sites. 


Gordon  Edwards 


wilderness  areas,  provincial  parks  and  wild- 
land  areas,  which  to  varying  degrees  all  pro- 
tect habitat. 

Much  of  our  wildlife  habitat  occurs  in 
the  agricultural  and  settled  areas  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  rapidly  deteriorating  quality  of 
this  habitat  has  led  private  and  governmen- 
tal agencies  to  protect  what  already  exists 
and  develop  more. 

"Alberta  has  shone  in  habitat  retention," 
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LOCATION  OF  KEY  WETLANDS  IN  THE  "WETLANDS  FOR  TOMORROW"  PROGRAM 
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LOCATION  OF 
KEY  WETLANDS 

1  Beaverhill  Lake 

2  Bens-Watt  Lakes 

3  Big  Lake 

4  Big  Hay  and  Bittern  Lakes 

5  Buffalo  Bay  Lake  -  Heart  River  Marshes 

6.  Buffalo  and  Spotted  Lakes 

7.  Chip  Lake 

8.  Cygnet  Lake 
9  Hay-Zama  Lakes 

10  Kleskun  Lake 
1 1 .  Little  Red  Deer  Marsh 

12  Manawan  Lake 

13  Many  Island  Lake 

14  Marion  Lake 

15  Peace-Athabasca  Delta 

16.  Stirling  Lake 

17.  Tyrrell  and  Rush  Lakes 
18  Utikuma  Lake 

19.  Vauxhall  Marsh  Complex 
20  Whitford  and  Rush  Lakes 


O    N    T    A    N  A 


/dlberia 


Dredging  to  improve  water  fowl  habitat  (opposite) 


says  David  Neave,  executive  director  of  Wild- 
lite  Habitat  Canada.  "It  developed  one  ot 
the  first  sportsman's  levy  programs  (Buck 
for  Wildlife)  and  also  developed  new  tech- 
niques for  recognizing  landowners'  retain- 
ing land  for  habitat  in  Red  Deer  County." 

The  Buck  for  Wildlife  program  began  in 
1 973  to  create  new  habitat  or  rehabilitate 
damaged  habitat.  Funded  through  levies  on 
fishing  and  hunting  licences,  it  has  created 
nesting  sites  for  waterfowl,  provided  shel- 
terbelts  for  upland  game  birds,  improved 


ranges  for  ungulates  and  birds,  and  cleared 
mature  forests  to  improve  the  browse  for 
ungulates.  It  also  funded  a  four-year  pro- 
gram in  Red  Deer  County  to  provide  cash 
incentives  to  landowners  who  agreed  not  to 
modify  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  on  their 
land.  In  other  cases,  fences  and  watering 
sites  kept  cattle  away  from  large  bodies  of 
water;  and  pheasants  were  released  into 
upland  bird  habitat  on  private  land. 

The  efforts  of  a  private  group,  however, 
have  had  an  enormous  impact  on  habitat 


"A 


Iberta  has  shone  in  habi- 
tat retention, "  says 
David  Neave,  executive  director 
of  Wildlife  Habitat  Canada. 


development  in  Alberta.  The  dustbowls  of 
the  1930s  prompted  the  formation  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  in  1937  to  preserve  and  develop 
waterfowl  habitat  in  the  heart  of  prime  breed- 
ing grounds  on  the  Canadian  prairies.  Since 
then,  the  organization  has  spent  nearly  $45 
million  to  restore  or  improve  more  than  800 
wetlands  in  Alberta  alone. 

"There's  been  a  lot  of  activity  in  the  last 
10  years."  says  Gordon  Edwards,  Alberta 
provincial  manager  for  Ducks  Unlimited. 
"We've  concentrated  on  water  storage  pro- 
jects in  southern  Alberta.  The  Kitsim  pro- 
ject, southwest  of  Brooks,  not  only  benefits 
waterfowl,  it  assures  stock  watering  and  cat- 
tle forage  over  a  wide  area." 

One  of  its  most  ambitious  programs  is 
"Wetlands  for  Tomorrow",  an  agreement 
between  Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  Alberta 
government  to  preserve,  develop  and  man- 
age 20  key  Alberta  wetlands. 

"Waterfowl  populations  are  currently 
very  low  due  to  lack  of  habitat  and  to  hunt- 
ing pressure."  says  Ambrock.  "If  we  can 
jointly  acquire  these  lands,  wetlands  will  be 
available  for  tomorrow's  generations." 

Protection  and  development  of  habitat 
will  become  ever  more  important  in  the 
coming  years  as  the  environment  is  pressed 
by  farming,  industry  and  private  users. 

"Habitat  loss  doesn't  happen  overnight," 
says  Telfer.  "We  can't  call  it  a  crisis  and  have 
a  national  debate.  But  when  you  look  back 
over  25  years  and  see  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  change,  as  agricultural  areas  are  drain- 
ed and  cleared  and  intensive  control  of  the 
forests  takes  over  —  if  we  don't  watch  out, 
all  of  a  sudden  it  may  be  gone." 

Helen  Corbett.  a  former  |ournalist  ts  a  freelance  writer 
and  filmmaker  living  in  Canmore 
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Ronnene  Anderson 


Wildlife  in 
Conflict  With  Us 

When  animals  make  problems  for  people 


Farmwife  Lynne  Oe  doesn't  like 
wolves.  More  than  once  she's  seen  a 
cow  come  home  with  half  a  tail  miss- 
ing —  victim  of  a  lupine  bite. 

Oe,  her  husband  Gerald  and  father  Har- 
vey Bulford,  have  lost  10  to  12  head  of  cattle 
to  predators  over  the  last  dozen  years  on 
their  grazing  lease  southwest  of  Grande 
Prairie.  And  when  they  find  the  dead  animal, 
"there  isn't  much  left,"  says  Bulford.  "Just 
bones." 

His  daughter  declares:  "It  wouldn't  hurt 
my  feelings  if  the  wolf,  and  the  grizzly  bear, 
were  extinct." 

Man  against  beast.  It's  an  age-old  con- 
flict, with  new  wrinkles. 

There  was  a  time  when  animals  that  were 


causing  problems  were  shot  on  sight.  Now, 
Alberta's  wildlife  managers  stress  preventive 
tactics,  and  many  are  successful.  For  in- 


((Yt  wouldn 't  hurt  my  feelings 
J.  if  the  wolf  and  the  grizzly 
bear  were  extinct. " — A  Grande 
Prairie  farmer. 


stance,  in  the  honeyland  of  Peace  River, 
government-designed  electric  fences  now  in- 
tercept black  bear  raids  that  were  costing 
beekeepers  up  to  $200,000  a  year. 


But  predators  are  not  easy  to  thwart.  In 
1983.  Alberta  Agriculture  paid  ranchers 
$262,41 1  in  compensation  for  livestock  lost 
to  wolves,  coyotes  and  bears.  The  govern- 
ment also  kills  wolves  with  strychnine  poi- 
son —  a  touchy  subject. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  wolves  from 
coming  into  large  pastures  and  killing  live- 
stock, if  not  impossible,"  explains  John 
Gunson,  carnivore  management  biologist 
for  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  division.  "People  don't  like  the 
use  of  poisons.  There  are  examples  of  poor 
use  of  poisons  in  past  years,  and  we're  still  in 
a  backlash  to  that  ....  There  is  room  to 
toxicants  in  predator  management,  but  they 
must  be  used  by  skilled,  trained  officers." 
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Bear-damaged  hives  in  the  Peace  River  area. 


5 


John  Gunson 


The  Canadian  Wolf  Defenders  organiza- 
tion has  another  suggestion:  Don't  grant 
grazing  leases  in  wolf  country  —  the  forest 
fringes     where  most  of  the  attacks  occur. 

It's  also  an  ongoing  debate  between  Al- 
berta's hunters,  who  want  more  wolt  con- 
trol to  counter  declining  big  game,  and  those 
conservationists  who  don't  believe  in  nudg- 
ing Mother  Nature. 

Wolves  have  been  increasing  in  western 
and  northern  Alberta  since  widespread  ex- 
termination for  rabies  and  game  manage- 
ment was  stopped  in  1 966.  I  hey  now  num- 
ber about  5.000. 

Next  door.  British  Columbia  recenth 


tackled  its  burgeoning  wolf  population  w  it  h 
aerial  wolf  kills,  and  the  resulting  outcry 
from  opponents  was  not  lost  on  Alberta's 
w  ildlife  managers.  "It  will  definite!)  have  an 
influence  on  us,"  says  Gunson.  "We're  aw  a  re 
of  w  hat  happens  in  B.C.  when  government 
does  not  adequately  present  the  reasons  for 
the  program  to  the  public." 

Alberta  is  taking  the  slow  and  scholar!) 
approach,  w  ith  Gunson  and  colleagues  track- 
ing radio-collared  wolf  packs  through  elk 
and  moose  habitat.  Initial  results  show  pre- 
dators are  indeed  remo\  ing  more  big  game 
animals  than  hunters  are  in  some  areas. 

"We  do  know,  especially  from  work  done 
elsewhere,  we  can  increase  big  game  num- 
bers by  wolf  control."  says  Gunson.  "  I  he 
question  is.  how  important  is  hunting  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
province?  The  people  and  the  government 
have  to  decide  whether  they  want  to  inter- 
vene in  the  natural  predator-prey  balance."1 

Elmer  Kure.  lnnisfail  farmer,  hunterand 
active  member  in  the  Alberta  Hsh  and  Game 
Association,  has  already  decided.  "If  you're 
against  killing  a  wolf,  you're  against  hunt- 
ing." he  says.  "Hunters'  interest  has  always 
been  to  maintain  a  steady  population  of  big 
game  and  that  also  means  a  steady  popula- 
tion of  wolves." 

Right  now.  he  says,  big  game  is  down 
and  wolves  are  up.  and  after  a  harsh  winter 
"big  game  could  be  almost  wiped  out  bv 
predators."  Then  the  wolves  would  die  too. 
for  want  of  food. 

Kure.  who  says  he  respects  the  wolf, 
points  out  that  hunters' allowable  take  has 
already  been  curtailed  in  forested  areas.  He 
urges  the  Alberta  government  to  keep  en- 
couraging wolf  trappers,  perhaps  offering 
them  financial  incentives  when  pelt  prices 
arc  dow  n. 

Now  for  the  wolfs  side:  Dick  Dekker. 
Edmonton  naturalist  and  director  of  the 


Canadian  Wolf  Defenders,  says:  "If  the  big 
game  decrease  in  number,  the  linger  should 
be  pointed  at  humans  ;is  well  as  wolves,  and 
the  first  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to 
reduce  hunting  pressure  further  and  crack 
clown  on  the  very  important  element  of 


Dick  Dekker 


poaching." 

Dekker  says  his  own  20-year  research  in 
Jasper  National  I'ak  shows  healthy  numbers 
of  both  big  game  and  wolves  w  here  hunting 
is  not  a  factor. 

"In  Africa,  the  lion  is  accepted  as  part  of 
the  entire  ecosy  stem."  Dekker  says.  "In  Can- 
ada, the  lion's  equivalent  is  the  wolf  and  it 
should  be  appreciated  as  such." 

Another  predator  of  big  game  is  the  bear, 
though  its  influence  is  not  well  know  n.  Black 
bears,  in  fact,  surpass  the  wolves  as  nuisance 
makers  in  Alberta,  prompting  about  1.400 
complaints  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  last  year, 
compared  to  the  wolves'  257. 
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Bats  in  the  Bungalow 


n 


ack  Morrison  knows  you  can't  please 
all  the  people  all  the  time.  Still,  he 
tries. 


Take  the  Calgary  squirrel  feud,  for  in- 
stance. As  area  Fish  and  Wildlife  officer, 
Morrison  finds  himself  mediating  between 
two  neighbors  —  one  who  likes  squirrels 
and  feeds  them  peanuts,  and  the  other 
who  despises  the  varmints  for  burying 
those  same  nuts  in  his  flower  beds. 

Wildlife  officers  try  to  live-trap  the 
squirrels  and  relocate  them  outside  the 
city.  "But  we're  caught  in  the  middle  try- 


The  bears  have  ventured  into  drilling  rig 
sites,  airbases  and  trappers'  cabins,  as  well 
as  towns,  ranches  and  garbage  dumps.  One 
or  two  people  are  seriously  mauled  each 
year. 


ing  to  satisfy  both  sides,"  sighs  Morrison. 
"A  lot  of  people  have  deep  concern  for 
wildlife  and  don't  want  them  removed." 

Last  year  Morrison's  department  and 
the  city  animal  control  office  responded 
to  more  than  3,000  wildlife  complaints 
within  the  Calgary  city  limits,  ranging 
from  bats  in  the  bungalow  to  geese  on  the 
golf  course.  Residents  reported  hundreds 
of  skunks  in  their  sheds,  under  garages 
and  in  their  garbage  cans.  Skunks,  along 
with  bats,  are  killed  and  tested  because  of 
rabies  risk. 


When  black  bears  become  a  threat,  they 
arc  usually  shot.  Relocation  often  fails  be- 
cause it  simply  transfers  the  trouble  to 
another  site,  or  the  bears  use  their  homing 
instincts  to  return. 


Morrison  says  many  man  wildlife  con- 
flicts stem  from  Calgary's  expansion  to 
outlying  land.  "You  can  call  it  what  you 
want.  It's  actually  human  destruction  of 
wildlife  habitat,"  he  says.  "It's  not  recog- 
nized by  people  until  those  animals  are 
seen  to  encroach  on  property  that  is  no 
longer  theirs  but  belongs  to  humans." 

Last  fall,  a  shortage  of  berries  drew 
several  black  bears  back  to  their  old  turf 
near  the  Fish  Creek  Park  development  in 
southwest  Calgary.  "The  bears  came  right 
out  of  the  coulee  and  into  backyards." 
Morrison  says.  They  probed  garbage,  ate 
dog  food,  broke  limbs  off  crabapple  trees, 
scrounged  garden  produce  and  generally 
"scared  the  daylights  out  of  people." 

Along  Calgary's  riverbank  neighbor- 
hoods, beavers,  too,  are  going  about  bus- 
iness as  usual.  A  sturdy  poplar  tree  can  be 
standing  in  someone's  yard,  and  "in  one 
night  a  beaver  can  whack  that  sucker 
down,"  Morrison  says. 

Once  again,  opinions  differ  on  whose 
property  rights  are  being  violated.  Morri- 
son says  beaver  lovers  have  stolen  his 
live-traps  and  dumped  them  in  the  rivers. 
One  fan  even  left  a  note:  "This  is  my 
domain  as  well  as  yours.  Please  do  not 
harass  me."  Signed,  "The  Beaver." 

Deer  and  moose  often  find  their  way 
into  cities,  and  into  trouble.  Bernie  Arnold, 
Morrison's  counterpart  in  Edmonton,  de- 
scribes the  fate  of  a  doe  that  was  spooked 
by  onlookers  in  the  Valleyview  residential 
area  last  spring. 

"It  never  settled  down  enough  so  we 
could  get  sight  of  it,"  Arnold  says.  The 
deer  finally  plunged  through  plate  glass 
sliding  doors  and  into  a  kitchen,  where  it 
did  "a  fair  amount  of  damage."  The  animal 
was  cut  so  badly  it  had  to  be  destroyed. 

Arnold  advises  anyone  who  spots  deer 
in  town  to  "leave  them  alone  and  call  us." 
Then  they  can  be  tranquilized  and  re- 
moved safely. 

Nuisance  wildlife  can  also  include  pets. 
Morrison  tells  the  Calgary  woman  who 
ran  screaming  out  of  her  house  after  dis- 
covering two  boa  constricters  under  her 
bed  while  vacuuming.  The  pet  snakes, 
which  came  from  the  apartment  above, 
were  captured  and  taken  to  the  Calgary 
Zoo. 

"They  weren't  mean  or  anything.  It's 
just  that  she  wasn't  expecting  two  large 
snakes  to  be  under  her  bed,"  Morrison 
says.  "She  just  about  had  a  fit." 

—  Ronnene  Anderson 


Is  human  carelessness  a  factor  in  bear 
encounters?  "Absolutely,"  says  Gunson.  He 
cites  the  rancher  who  allows  cows  to  calve  in 
remote  pastures,  and  the  industrial  camp 
employee  who  purposely  feeds  bears  or  fails 
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Winged 
Freeloaders 


Ducks  Unlimited  is  trying  to  save  declin- 
ing waterfowl  habitat,  while  minimizing 
its  clashes  with  farmers.  The  non-profit 
group  has  agreed  to  supply  lure  crops 
and  bait  stations,  in  return  for  govern- 
ment permission  to  preserve  20  key 
marshes. 

"Its  made  our  job  easier  in  being  bet- 


ter received  by  the  farming  community," 
says  Gordon  Edwards,  Ducks  Unlimited 
provincial  manager.  "If  we  can't  co-oper- 
ate with  the  farmers,  who  give  us  a  free 
easement  to  their  land,  we  can't  be  suc- 
cessful." 

—  Ronnene  Anderson 


The  timing  is  perfect.  Perfectly 
wrong. 
Migrating  mallards  and  pintails 
start  winging  through  Alberta  right  dur- 
ing fall  harvest.  In  a  wet  year,  when  swath- 
ed cereal  crops  lie  on  the  ground  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  a  few  unlucky  farmers 
can  lose  most  of  their  grain  to  waterfowl 
trampling  through  the  fields. 

"I've  seen  many  crops  with  thousands 
and  thousands  of  birds  on  them,"  says 
Ken  Lungle.  waterfowl  biologist  with 
Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife,  "It's  quite  a 
sight,  really .  .  .  .  From  the  farmer's  point 
of  v  iew  it's  probably  a  sickening  sight." 

In  1983.  a  joint  federal-provincial 
compensation  program  paid  SI.  100,000 
to  the  v  ictims  of  waterfowl  damage.  The 
majority  live  near  Grande  Prairie,  Bca- 
verhill  Lake,  Stettlerand  St.  Paul,  where 
ducks  and  geese  traditionally  congregate 
before  migration. 

Now  the  good  news.  Many  farmers 
are  diverting  the  birds  to  government- 
supplied  lure  crops  and  bait  stations  of 
piled  grain.  "It  works  great,"  says  Lun- 
gle. "We've  had  really  good  success  with 
the  crop  damage  control  program,  espe- 
cially in  areas  of  severe  recurrent  damage." 
Meanwhile,  the  Alberta  chapter  of 


ii^fnA frica,  the  lion  is  accept- 
M  ed  as  part  of  the  entire 
\  ecosystem,"  Dekker  says.  "In 
Canada,  the  lion's  equivalent  is 
the  wolf  and  it  should  be  appre- 
ciated as  such. " 


i      to  incinerate  garbage.  However,  the  human 
isn't  always  at  fault. 

One  of  the  most  feared  man,  bear  con- 
frontations is  the  grizzly  attack,  rare  as  it  is. 
Stephen  Herrero,  noted  grizzly  specialist  at 
the  University  of  Calgary,  says:  "We're  still 
talking  about  bolt-of-lightning  kind  of  pro- 
bability. But  people  rightfully  worry.  It's 
such  an  ugly  event." 

Grizzlies  number  about  1 .000  in  Alberta, 
and  are  more  aggressh  e  and  dangerous  than 
the  more  common  black  bear. 

Dr.  Herrero  has  just  written  a  260-page 
book  called  Bear  Attacks:  Their  Causes  and 


Avoidance  (with  financial  help  from  the  Al- 
berta Recreaton,  Parks  and  Wildlife  Foun- 
dation). In  it,  he  attributes  most  of  the  brut- 
ual  U.S.  grizzly  attacks  in  the  last  18  years  to 
the  bears'  exposure  over  the  years  to  back 
country  users  and  their  garbage. 

In  C  anada's  Rocky  Mountain  national 
parks,  which  attract  fewer  back  country  vis- 
itors, four  people  have  been  killed  by  grizz- 
lies since  1970.  Only  one  death  was  due  to  a 
bear"hooked  on  garbage."  Dr.  Herrero  says. 
The  others  appear  linked  to  the  bears' natu- 
ral inclination  to  defend  themselves. 

He  cites  the  1983  mauling  of  a  couple  in 
Alberta's  Waterton  Lakes  National  Park  as 
"the  classic  example  of  a  sudden  encounter." 
The  hikers  came  upon  a  grizzly  female  and 
two  older  cubs  feeding  on  a  mountain  sheep 
carcass  just  25  metres  off  the  trail. 

"Unfortunately,  giv  en  the  circumstances, 
there  was  very  little  they  could  have  done," 
Dr.  Herrero  says.  The  carcass  was  very 
recent,  and  e\  en  the  most  conscientious  park 
patrol  probably  could  not  have  found  it  in 
time. 

Confining  your  forest  outings  to  winter 
is  no  guarantee  against  risk.  Dr.  Herrero 


warns  cross  country  skiers  that,  beginning 
in  March  when  some  bears  awaken,  "there 
is  a  chance  of  a  sudden  encounter  with  a 
grizzly  bear  because  skiers  move  last."  The 
bear  may  not  have  time  to  sense  their  pres- 
ence and  w  ithdraw. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  lists  23  ways  to  avoid 
meeting  a  bear  and  to  escape  harm  once 
you're  confronted.  For  the  truly  safety- 
minded,  Dr.  Herrero  suggests  getting  a 
horse.  Since  the  beginning  of  North  Ameri- 
can national  parks  in  1872.  he  has  found 
records  of  only  two  horseback  riders  being 
injured  during  grizzly  bear  encounters,  and 
both  injuries  were  due  to  falls  from  the 
horse,  not  swipes  from  the  bear. 

The  last  word  goes  to  Alberta  naturalist 
And)  Russell,  who  states  in  his  book,  drizz- 
ly Country:  "If  the  grizzly  bear  were  half  as 
bad  as  commonly  portrayed  . . .  the  opening 
ol  the  West  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
been  delayed  until  the  advent  ol  repeating 
rilles  ....  Too  often  the  grizzly  bear  has 
been  maligned  through  no  fault  but  being 
present." 

Ronnene  Anderson,  a  former  journalist,  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer. 
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Charles  Mandel 


Wildlife  Research 

"Studying  wildlife  often  means  studying  people,  too 


The  art  of  wildlife  research  is  almost 
as  complex  as  the  organisms  under 
study,  with  management  and  policy 
decisions  playing  a  major  role,  along  with 
fiscal  considerations. 

"One  of  the  more  important  aspects  of 
research  has  been  to  help  formulate  a  policy 
that  will  lead  toward  advanced  manage- 
ment," says  Gary  Erickson,  a  biologist  with 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  division  of  Alberta 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

No  doubt,  many  people  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  wildlife  is  capable  of  managing  itself, 
and  may  wonder  what  the  fuss  is  about, 
however,  Tony  Keith,  acting  regional  direc- 
tor for  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  (CWS), 
says:  "You  have  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  animal  species  themselves,  how  they  re- 


late to  other  forms  of  life,  and  the  critical 
factors  —  man-made  or  otherwise  —  that 
bear  on  their  success  as  populations. 

7^  T  o  doubt,  many  people  are 
J.  t  of  the  opinion  that  wild- 
life is  capable  of  m  anaging  itself, 
and  may  wonder  what  the  fuss 
is  about. 


"Only  when  you  know  a  good  deal  about 
that  can  you  make  successful  suggestions 
about  managing  human-wildlife  relations, 
so  that  you  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 


these  populations  continuing  in  harmonious 
relationships  with  people.  Without  the  know- 
ledge produced  from  research,  you  cannot 
give  good  advice  on  the  conservation  of 
wildlife." 

Often  the  managing  of  wildlife  popula- 
tions implies  the  study  of  humans  and  their 
impact  on  wildlife.  The  increasing  moderni- 
zation of  the  world,  for  example,  carries  as 
many  unexpected  shifts  in  habitat  for  w  ild- 
life as  it  may,  say,  for  urban  dwellers,  who 
are  constantly  surprised  by  the  presence  of  a 
new  building  in  their  neighborhood. 

Thus,  among  the  studies  which  have  been 
done  is  one  by  Ed  Telfer,  a  research  scientist 
with  the  CWS,  who  has  looked  at  logging 
practices  and  the  impact  they  have  had  on 
animals'  habitat;  other  studies  are  currently 
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c  being  done  on  the  effects  of  development  on 
g  caribou  and  polar  bears.  Researchers  at  the 
?  Alberta  Environmental  Centre  at  Vegreville 
m  are  examining  grizzly  bears  and  their  move- 
!  *  ments  within  their  habitat  in  relation  to 


Tony  Keith 

i   

human  activity. 

Similarly,  Valerius  Geist.  a  professor  of 
j  environmental  science  at  the  University  of 
]  Calgary,  has  monitored  the  heart  rates  of 
bighorn  sheep  as  they  were  exposed  to  ex- 
perimental harassment,  arranged  by  the  re- 
searchers in  order  to  assess  the  affects  of 
human  activity  on  the  herds.  Such  harass- 
ment included  fly-overs  by  helicopters  and 
the  sudden  appearance  of  hikers  from  the 
undergrowth. 

Robert  Hudson,  an  associate  professor 
in  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
at  the  University  of  Alberta,  studies  bio- 
energetics,  the  examination  of  how  animals 
exchange  energy  with  the  environment,  how 


that  affects  their  productivity  and  how  that, 
in  turn,  affects  their  behavior.  This  means 
monitoring,  among  other  things,  the  ani- 
mals'intake  of  nutrients  and  the  energy  they 
spend  to  battle  the  cold. 

Utimately.  Dr.  Hudson's  work  will  fur- 
ther our  knowledge  of  how  animals  cope 
with  different  environments,  which  will  have 
applications,  tor  example,  in  helping  research- 
ers make  decisions  about  raising  game  ani- 
mals domestically. 

Other  much  publicized  work  with  wild- 
life is  underway  in  the  toxicology  field  - 
work  that  Keith  says  is  consequential  for 
both  animals  and  humans.  "It's  the  canary 
and  the  cage  use  of  wildlife,"  says  Keith. 
"Miners  used  to  take  caged  canaries  down 
with  them  into  the  mines  to  detect  when 
poisonous  gas  levels  reached  a  dangerous 
point.  If  the  canary  dropped,  the  miners  got 
out. 

"With  wildlife,  we're  not  that  Draconian. 
We  don't  wait  until  wildlife  drops  all  around 
us  before  running,  but  in  the  toxicology 
area,  the  study  of  wildlife  —  particularly 
that  of  birds  —  has  been  profitable  over  the 
last  20  years  in  indicating  emerging  envir- 
onmental issues  that  have  consequences  for 
man  and  that  would  not  have  been  realized 
without  the  study  of  wildlife." 

There  are  several  Alberta  projects  devot- 
ed to  the  conservation  and  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  endangered  wildlife.  Alberta  Fish 
and  Wildlife  collaborated  with  the  CWS  in 
breeding  peregrine  falcons  to  be  released 
into  the  wild.  This  program  began  with  a 
meeting  of  the  federal-provincial  wildlife 
directors  in  1970.  Concerned  over  the  cumu- 
lati\  e  effects  of  pesticides  working  their  way 
up  the  foodchain  and  being  ingested  by  the 
peregrine,  the  directors  decided  that  a  small 
number  of  peregrines  would  be  bred  in  cap- 
tivity for  the  express  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  endangered  population.  In  1972,  this 
led  to  the  opening  of  a  facility  in  Wainwright 
for  breeding  the  falcons.  From  an  initial 
brood  of  12,  the  Wainwright  facility  now 
releases  100  birds  a  year. 

The  swift  fox  program  resulted  from  the 
extinction  of  this  species  in  Alberta  and 


Saskatchewan,  caused  by  an  intensive  con- 
trol program  aimed  against  wolv  es  and  coyot- 
es. The  poison  set  out  for  these  predators 
unfortunately  affected  the  swift  fox.  A  rein- 
troduction  program  was  initiated  in  1983  by 


Steve  Herrero 


Steve  Herrero.  a  University  of  Calgary  pro- 
fessor in  the  faculty  of  env  ironmental  design. 

In  another  program,  run  jointly  by  Fish 
and  Wildlife  and  the  CWS,  trumpeter  swans 
have  been  hatched  at  the  Brooks  Wildlife 
Centre  and  later  successfully  released. 

At  the  Alberta  Environmental  Centre, 
wildlife  technician  Dave  Nelson  studies 
alternate  methods  for  the  trapping  of  fur- 
bearing  species.  Ina  continuation  of  a  pre- 
vious  study  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fur  Institute  of  Canada.  Nelson  is  under- 
taking the  development  and  design  of  more 
humane  trapping  systems. 

Kevin  Van  Tighem,  a  CWS  biologist, 
says:  "You  can't  say  at  any  point  or  time 
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that  you  have  enough  knowledge  because 
wildlife  is  a  dynamic  situation.  Every  time 
you  get  an  answer,  you  end  up  with  a  lot  of 
questions,  and  what  makes  us  human  is  that 
we're  able  to  ask  questions  about  our  role  in 
the  environment  and  understand  it." 

Says  Erickson:  "There  will  always  be  a 
species  that  you  want  to  know  something 
about  and  there  are  just  enough  of  them  out 
there  to  keep  you  going  for  ever  and  ever. 
It's  a  case  where  economics  is  involved.  I 
realize  that  there  will  never  be  a  day  where 
we  have  enough  funding  and  support  to 
look  at  every  species,  and  that  means  we 
have  to  address  research  according  to  our 
priorities;  we  have  to  change  our  approach 
in  some  ways." 

Erickson  believes  that  one  of  the  changes 
needed  is  to  take  what  he  refers  to  as  an 
"ecological  approach".  This,  he  says,  would 
entail  examining  an  indicator  species,  such 
as  the  peregrine  falcon,  that  would  point  to 
what's  going  on  in  a  given  community  rather 
that  "going  in  and  looking  at  200  species 
that  occupy  a  woodlot". 

As  of  April  1,  federal  government  cut- 
backs call  for  the  reduction  of  the  overall 
federal  service  by  1,500  positions.  Of  that 
number,  the  environment  minister,  Suzanne 
Blais-Grenier,  cut  approximately  400  posi- 
tions from  her  department,  of  which  84  came 
from  the  CWS. 

Among  the  important  CWS  programs 
to  be  eliminated  are  the  toxicology  program; 
the  wildlife  interpretation  program,  aimed 
at  educating  people  across  Canada  through 
the  use  of  interpretive  centres  where  people 
can  view  wildlife  displays;  and  a  program 
dealing  with  the  impact  of  logging  on  the 
environment.  Also  affected  is  the  support 
that  the  CWS  offers  to  other  federal  agen- 
cies, perhaps  its  major  role  as  a  wildlife 
agency. 

Ed  Telfer,  who  will  be  among  those  laid 
off  from  the  CWS,  says  that  in  Canada  it's 
unclear  who  has  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity for  research.  "Because  the  sciences  fall  in 
the  grey  area  between  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments,  it's  an  area  where  they 
often  try  to  cut  funds,"  says  Telfer. 


Telfer  is  also  concerned  that  the  cuts  are 
being  made  when  the  work  is  badly  needed. 
"The  cutback  to  the  logging  study  comes  at 
a  time  when  there  is  renewed  interest  on 
how  to  go  about  developing  techniques  of 
forest  renewal.  At  this  point,  the  cuts  are 
critical  because  there  is  a  lot  of  initiative  to 
invest  money  in  forest  renewal.  With  the 
lack  of  a  CWS  program  or  CWS  advice,  the 
cuts  will  leave  many  companies  floundering 
in  the  dark  from  a  lack  of  information." 

David  Bogue,  a  professor  with  the  zool- 
ogy department  of  the  University  of  Alber- 
ta, is  a  researcher  who  has  often  relied  on 
CWS  studies  for  information,  and  he  too,  is 
unhappy  over  the  cuts.  Emphasizing  that 
any  wildlife  populations  study  must  take 
place  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  under- 
stand the  population  fluctuations.  Bogue 
sees  many  of  the  discontinued  studies  being 
lost  entirely  because  of  the  disruption  in 
study  time. 

What  will  may  be  the  most  critical  effect 
of  the  cutbacks  is  the  loss  of  information  on 
which  industry  and  government  may  base 
environmental  and  development  decisions. 
Dr.  Geist  says:  "We're  looking  at  an  infor- 
mation blankout." 

Parks  Canada  is  among  the  many  gov- 
ernment and  private  bodies  which  rely  on 
the  CWS  for  advice.  "For  example,"  says 
Keith,  "the  most  dramatic  problem  is  that  of 
bears  physically  hurting  people  in  the  parks. 
If  you're  going  to  have  a  park  that  has  bears 
and  people,  you  have  to  know  enough  about 
the  bears  as  well  as  the  people,  so  that  you 
can  manage  their  interrelations  in  a  reason- 
able way. 

"You  have  to  make  sure  that  hiking  trails 
don't  go  through  grizzly  bear  country  which 
is  being  hotly  defended  by  its  owners."  And 
to  do  that  you  have  to  study  where  the  bears 
are  and  when. 

On  the  first  of  April,  Parks  Canada  will 
still  have  the  same  problems  that  they  had 
on  the  31st  of  March,  but  as  Keith  points 
out,  they  will  have  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems without  the  help  of  the  CWS. 

Charles  Mandel  is  an  Edmonton  freelance  writer  and 
reviewer 


Monitoring  data 

Applications  are  being  accepted  by  Alberta 
Environment  for  release  of  industrial  moni- 
toring data. 

The  environment  minister  has  signed  an 
order  authorizing  the  release  to  the  public  of 
data  on  stack  emissions,  discharges  to  water 
and  ambient  air  monitoring.  Companies 
licensed  under  the  clean  air  and  the  clean 
water  acts  must  monitor  their  emissions  and 
report  them  regularly  to  the  department. 

The  ministerial  order  was  signed  after 
more  than  a  year  of  deliberation  on  the 
government's  right  to  release  data  provided 
to  it  by  industry. 

Applications  requesting  information 
must  give  the  name  and  location  of  the 
plant,  the  type  of  data  required  and  for  what 
time  period.  The  information  will  be  sent,  at 
no  charge,  with  a  department  interpretation 
and  a  copy  of  the  licence. 

Companies  are  told  of  requests  but  not 
who  asked  for  the  information. 

Enquiries  and  requests  for  application 
forms  may  be  addressed  to:  The  Director  of 
Pollution  Control  Division,  6th  Floor.  9820 
-106  St.,  Edmonton  T5K  2J6  427-6270. 

ADRP  News 
Public  advisory  board 

Alberta's  acid  deposition  research  program 
(ADRP)  is  establishing  a  public  advisory 
board  to  allow  for  greater  public  partici- 
pation. 

ADRP  is  an  $8-million  program  funded 
by  the  Alberta  government  and  the  petro- 
leum and  utilities  industries.  Their  purpose 
is  to  investigate  the  effects  of  acid-forming 
gases  on  the  biophysical  environment  and 
human  health. 

The  public  advisory  board  will  consist  of 
six  members  nominated  by  the  agricultural 
community,  health  care  bodies,  environment 
groups,  municipal  districts  and  counties,  the 
"general  public"  and  the  government  and 
industry  reps  on  the  decision-making  mem- 
ber's committee  of  the  ADRP. 

Contract  awarded 

ADRP  has  awarded  a  $2.9  million  contract 
for  biophysical  research  to  the  Kananaskis 
Centre  for  Environmental  Research  at  the 
University  of  Calgary. 

The  centre  will  form  a  team  of  experts 
from  the  private  sector  and  universities  to 
do  the  first  phase  of  research  into  the  effects 
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of  acid-forming  gases  on  the  natural  envir- 
onment. The  results  of  this  first  phase  will 
determine  whether  more  scientific  work  will 
be  necessary. 

The  centre  was  selected  because  of  related 
experience  and  scientific  research  strengths. 

For  the  first  32  months  the  research  team 
will  be  preparing  an  inventory  of  sulphur 
oxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  in  Alber- 
ta and  assessing  air  quality  and  the  possible 
environmental  effects  of  acid  deposition  in 
Alberta. 

Appointments 

Carl  Primus,  Environments  assistant  dep- 
uty minister  of  environmental  protection 
services,  is  the  new  government  co-chairman 
of  ADR  P.  The  other  co-chairman,  repres- 
enting industry,  is  Ron  Findlay  of  Amoco 
Canada. 

Two  other  appointments  were  made.  Ron 
Wallace,  a  biologist,  is  the  program  man- 
ager responsible  for  directing  the  research. 
Sagar  Krupa  is  the  program  manager  respon- 
sible for  directing  the  research.  Dr.  Krupa  is 
scientific  co-ordinator,  generally  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  work. 

For  more  information  contact  Carl  Pri- 
mus at  427-6247. 

The  first  ADRP  annual  report  ( 1983-84) 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Calgarv  office 
!    at  269-6721. 
• 

Oldman  dam  committee 

I    The  environment  minister  has  appointed  a 

I  seven-member  committee  to  advise  project 
management  on  matters  relating  to  the  con- 

j    struction  of  the  Oldman  dam. 

All  the  members  are  area  residents. 

j    Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Hilton  Pha- 

I  ris,  a  rancher  and  reeve  of  the  municipal 
district  of  Pincher  Creek. 

The  committee  will  represent  municipal 

;  district,  regional,  and  farming  interests. 
Members  will  be  consulted  on  such  matters 
as  the  relocation  of  roads,  location  of  reser- 
voir crossings,  local  concerns  about  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreational  opportunities  and  a 

,    reservoir  land  use  plan. 

The  Oldman  dam  will  be  built  northeast 

<  of  Pincher  Creek  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oldman,  Castle  and  Crowsnest  rivers.  Con- 

I    struction  starts  in  1986. 

Call  the  information  office  at  627-3366 
for  more  information. 

Task  force 

The  Alberta,  Ontario  and  federal  govern- 
ments have  formed  a  task  force  to  examine 
j  the  environmental  and  economic  benefits  of 
using  low-sulphur  western  coal  in  Ontario 
thermal  power  plants.  Western  coal  has  a 
sulphur  content  of  0.5  per  cent  compared  to 


nearlv  five  per  cent  for  coal  from  the  eastern 
U.S. 

More  use  of  low-sulphur  coal  is  seen  as 
one  waj  of  reducing  sulphurdioxidc  emmis- 
sions  in  Canada.  Oxides  of  sulphur  (SOx) 
and  of  nitrogen  (NOx)  are  the  major  ingre- 
dients in  the  formation  of  acid  deposition. 

Ontario  is  the  greatest  single  source  in 
Canada  of  acid-gas  emissions  produced  by 
thermal  power  plants.  The  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  conversion  from  oil-fueled  to 
coal-fired  electrical  generating  plants.  In  the 
U.S.,  too,  industrial  conversion  is  expected 
to  add  to  total  emissions. 

If  western  coal  is  found  to  be  economi- 
cal, Ontario  Hydro  is  likely  to  be  a  big 
customer.  About  one-quarter  of  the  thermal 
coal  now  used  by  the  corporation  comes 
from  the  west. 

As  well  as  using  low-sulphur  coal,  ther- 
mal power  plants  can  reduce  acid-gas  emis- 
sions by  buying  hydro  from  other  sources, 
increasing  nuclear  generating  capacity  and 
installing  better  pollution  control  techno- 
logy. 

The  government  task  force  will  report  its 
findings  this  spring. 

For  more  information  call  Carl  Primus 
427-6247. 

At  the  centre 

The  population  characteristics  of  Bertha 
armyworms  and  the  chemistry  of  drinking 
water  were  among  the  1 20  research  projects 
carried  out  in  1983-84  at  the  Alberta  Envir- 
onmental Centre  in  Vegrev  iile.  The  projects 
are  summarized  in  the  centre's  latest  annual 
review. 

Research  was  done  for  the  Alberta  Re- 
search Council,  provincial  health  units,  and 
the  departments  of  Agriculture,  Environ- 
ment, Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and 
Workers'  Health,  Safety  and  Compensation. 

Much  of  the  centre's  work  during  the 
year  related  to  weed,  insect  and  plant  dis- 
ease management  for  Agriculture.  Centre 
staff  also  analyzed  more  than  12,000  drink- 
ing water  samples  from  health  units  across 
the  province,  studied  chemical  residues  in 
fish,  started  a  soil  reclamation  and  revegeta- 
tion  program  and  began  construction  on  an 
inhalation  toxicology  lab  to  study  the  effects 
of  noxious  gases  such  a  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Copies  of  the  annual  review  may  be  order- 
ed from  Jim  Bradley  at  632-6761 . 

Appointments 

The  new  head  of  the  waste  management 
branch  is  Joe  Kostler,  an  engineer,  who  was 
formerly  with  the  water  quality  control 
branch. 

The  waste  management  branch  helps 
municipalities  with  waste  disposal,  gives  ad- 
vice on  the  safe  handling  and  disposal  of 


hazardous  chemicals,  promotes  and  funds 
recycling  projects  and  administers  the  bev- 
erage container  depot  system. 

Also  new  to  the  department  is  Don  Nicol, 
director  of  the  communications  branch.  He 
was  formerly  with  Francis,  Williams  & 
Johnson,  an  advertising  and  public  relations 
firm. 

Youth  theme 

An  Alberta  committee  has  chosen  "Youth 
and  the  Environment" as  the  theme  for  this 
year's  National  Environment  Week  activi- 
ties (June  2-8).  The  committee  represents 
the  federal  and  provincial  environment  de- 
partments, the  Environment  Council  of  Al- 
berta, and  the  City  of  Edmonton. 

1985  was  proclaimed  International  Youth 
Year  by  the  United  Nations. 

Directives  issued 

A  directive  has  been  issued  to  Burza  Resourc- 
es concerning  its  liquid  sulphur  shipping 
operation  at  Warburg,  southeast  of  Edmon- 
ton. 

The  rail  car  loading  facility  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  complaints  because  of  offen- 
sive odors  from  hydrogen  sulphide  emissions. 

Burza  Resources  has  been  prohibited 
from  unloading  sulphur  between  3  and  8 
a.m.  when  pollution  conditions  are  gener- 
ally at  their  worst.  The  company  must  also 
report  its  plans  and  progress  installing  emis- 
sion controlling  equipment.  The  deadline 
for  finishing  the  work  is  March  1 1 . 

A  directive  has  also  been  issued  to  Chev  - 
ron Canada  Resources  Limited  because  of 
high  ambient  hydrogen  sulphide  concentra- 
tions at  its  Kaybob  South  sulphur  storage 
and  handling  facility  near  Fox  Creek. 

The  directive  requires  the  company  to 
report  on  current  operating  procedures  and 
plans  to  control  emissions  from  sulphur 
remelt  operations.  The  company  must  also 
re-examine  its  continuous  ambient  monitor- 
ing network  near  the  plant. 

Directives  requesting  certain  information 
and  procedures  are  one  of  the  most  com- 
monly used  methods  of  enforcing  env  iron- 
ment regulations  and  licensed  emission  lim- 
its. 


AE  News  is  a  regular  feature  of  Envir- 
onment Views,  highlighting  news  from 
Alberta  Environment.  Anyone  with 
items  of  general  interest  about  Alberta 
Environment  projects,  achievements, 
staff  changes,  etc.  should  contact  the 
communications  branch,  12th  floor, 
Oxbridge  Place,  427-6267. 
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Environment  Update 


Sour  Gas  Perceptions 

Vern  Millard,  chairman  of  the  ERCB,  will 
speak  on  Public  perceptions  of  sour  gas  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute of  Energy,  Calgary  Chapter,  to  be  held 
at  6:30  p.m.  Friday,  April  26  at  the  Sand- 
man Inn  in  Calgary.  For  tickets  and  further 
information:  call  John  Wood  258-4818  or 
John  Bell  at  253-4121. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Symposium 

The  Alberta  Society  of  Environmental  Bio- 
logists and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  of 
Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  are 
co-sponsoring  a  symposium  on  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Management  in  Alberta:  Current 
Practice  —  Future  Strategies  April  16-17,  at 
the  Westin  Hotel  in  Edmonton.  Guest  speak- 
ers from  industry,  government  and  public 
interest  groups  will  include  John  Fraser, 
federal  minister  of  fisheries,  and  Robert  C. 
Fields,  manager  of  the  Klamath  Basin  Nation- 
al Refuges,  Tulelake,  California.  For  regis- 
tration information,  contact  Stuart  Smith, 
435-0633  or  Judy  Smith,  265-602 1 . 

Stack  Monitoring 

A  one-week  course  in  stack  monitoring  to 
beheld  May  13-17  at  Mount  Royal  College 
in  Calgary  is  open  to  environment  monitor- 
ing personnel  and  other  interested  people. 
For  further  information,  contact  Ray  Sloan 
at  Mount  Royal  College,  240-6182. 

Toxicity  Testing  Symposium 

The  second  international  symposium  on 
toxicity  testing  using  bacteria  will  be  held 
May  6-10  at  the  Banff  Centre.  Symposium 
contributers  will  represent  27  countries,  bring- 
ing expertise  on  a  range  of  topics  of  interest 


to  professionals.  For  further  information  or 
registration,  contact  A.  A.  Qureshi.  sympo- 
sium chairman.  Alberta  Environmental 
Centre,  Vegreville,  632-6761. 


Back  issues 


The  communications  branch  of  Alberta 
Environment  has  copies  available  of  most 
of  the  back  issues  of  Environment  Views, 
dating  from  May  1980. 

For  copies  or  further  information  con- 
tact Phyllis,  427-6267. 

Pesticide  guidelines 

The  pesticide  chemicals  branch  has  publish- 
ed fire  and  spill  guidelines  for  emergency 
agencies  and  companies  which  manufacture, 
store  and  transport  pesticides. 

Call  Janet  McLean-Mueller  at  427-5855 
for  more  information. 

Parks  Newsletter 

The  National  and  Provincial  Parks  Associ- 
ation of  Canada  (NPPAC),  a  non-profit 
national  organization  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  those  concerned  about  parks  and 
conservation  related  issues,  produces  a 
quarterly  newsletter.  Nature,  Parks  &  Peo- 
ple. It  is  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  N  PPAC 
(Edmonton  chapter),  and  is  available  from 
various  consumci  outlets  throughout  Edmon- 
ton, free  of  charge. 


Topics  covered  deal  with  recreation,  scien- 
tific studies,  and  issues  of  concern  within 
parks  and  natural  areas  in  Alberta.  For 
more  information  contact  the  editor  at  Box 
888,  SUB  1 1 ,  Edmonton  Alberta,  T6G  2E0. 

Agricultural  Lands 

The  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America- 
Alberta  Chapter  and  the  Alberta  Institute 
of  Agrologists  are  sponsoring  a  conference 
on  the  Environment  Council  of  Alberta  re- 
port "Maintaining  and  expanding  the  agri- 
cultural land  base  in  Alberta"  April  1 7  at  the 
Great  West  Inn.  Red  Deer. 

For  more  information  call  (403)  428-5 104 

Land  Reclamation 

Alberta  Reclamation  Conference  *85:  Plan- 
ning and  Certification  of  I.and  Reclamation. 
April  16-17,  1985,  Edmonton  Inn.  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

Sponsored  by  the  Alberta  Chapter 
Canadian  Land  Reclamation  Association 
this  conference  will  present  information  on: 
planning  and  certification:  establishing  re- 
clamation objectives;  case  studies  in  certifi- 
cation of  Alberta  coal  mines;  and  pipeline 
reclamation.  Invited  speakers  from  govern- 
ment, industry  and  the  public  will  present  a 
total  of  1 7  papers. 

For  further  information  contact:  C.B. 
Powter,  Alberta  Chapter  CLRA,  Alberta 
Environment,  Research  Management  Div- 
ision, 14th  Floor,  10405-Jasper  Avenue. 
Edmonton.  Alberta  T5J  3N4 (403)  427-4380. 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of 
province-wide  interest  you'd  like  to 
contribute  to  Environment  Update, 
please  send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  ad- 
dress on  the  Contents  page.  The  edi- 
tor reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit 
the  items. 


